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Preface 


With an anxiety to see the book in print, | agreed to the proposal of the Working Artists Association 
of Orissa to publish the base manuscript, The History of Orissan Painting in parts, the first part titled 
Traditional Paintings of Orissa was published in 1990. The present book Essence of Orissan Paintings 
is the accompanying volume to the earlier one which contains chapters with an analytical approach to 
painting. With this, no doubt it is possible to have a comprehensive understanding of the school of 


Orissan painting, a lot still remain to be added to present it in its totality. | hope this could be feasible 
in near future. 


The discussions in the book signal to a linear tradition of paintings which is an intrinsic stylistic 
feature of the Orissan pictorial tradition. No doubt, Orissa had a pictorial tradition Spanning over a period 
of two thousand years and more, this could only pointto sculptures and architecture and notto paintings, 
because of the weak visual documentary support. Valuation of a pictorial tradition has to be an 
interdisciplinary study of architecture, sculpture and paintings and probably also taking decorative and 
minor arts together. This is necessary for, the creative genius behind all these visual manifestations is 
the Silpi who belonged to the Orissan milieu in the past as well as now. 


Art historical analysis of the Orissan sculptures, more specifically of the late sculptures with linear 
perspectives, study of painted stucco works, painted reliefs, woodcarvings of Ramaswamy temple, 
Netanga, Viranchinarayana Mandapa at Buguda, and else where, Chitrakara Sketch Books and paper 
rolls, archaic Jatripatis, Anasara patis will being an interconnectedness may not be to frame up a linear 
history of Orissan paintings, but to focus on the Orissan pictorial tradition. 


To strengthen our conviction of linearity in the rootedness of 18th and 19th century sculptural 
traditions, a detailed documentation of architecture, sculptures and paintings have been done on the 
Jagannatha temple at Dharakote (Dinanath Pathy, Art and Regional! Traditions, New Delhi, 1999). Similar 
studies on other monuments will help assimilation of findings. 


I had initiated the research on Orissan painting in late seventies and more than two decades have 
passed and with the passage of time new materials have been found out broadening the scope of 
research. After the publication of Traditional Paintings of Orissa in 1990, (by then the material was lying 
since 1980), | have come across three exquisite temples with mural paintings, two in bordering Andhra 
Pradesh and the other in the Paralakhemandi town. (Dinanath Pathy. “Mural Paintings at Kanchili and 
Sariapalli" Journal of the Orissa Research Society, Vol. No. 4, December 1993, Bhubaneswar). The 
monograph on Rasika Haravalipublished in collaboration with Eberhard Fischer (Eberhard Fischer and 
Dinanath Pathy. Die Perlenkette dem Geliebten Elf illustrierte Palmlater Zur Rasika Haravali 
Romanzedes Dichters Upendra Bhanja Von Orissa. Indien, Museum Reitberg, Zurich, 1990) enriched 
ourinformation on the art of palmleaf. Our latest publication (Eberhard Fischer and Dinanath Pathy. Mural 
for Goddesses and Gods. The Tradition of Osakothi Ritual Painting in Orissa, India, Indira Gandhi 
National Centre for Arts, New Delhi and the Museum Reitberg, Zurich, 1996) opened up new avenues 
of art historical research focussing on individual painter's styles. It highlighted a cross casteist stance 
taking into accountthe professional traditional painters as wellasa number of non-traditional self trained 
artists from the underprivileged communities in our society. Working in the abovelines | ଠେ document 
about sixty four Saura artists and analysed their painting styles in four broad categories, two located 
on the hill tops and two on the plains in the erstwhile Ganjam and Koraput districts (Dinanath Pathy, 
The Painted Icons Wall Paintings of Sauras in South Orissa, New Delhi, 1996). 


The Chitra Satra, a treatise on pata paintings in the collection of Alice boner Institute, Varanasi, on 
which | am presently working will surely strengthen the neo-classical character of the traditional 
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paintings of Orissa. The Orissan material in the collections of Victoria and Albert Museum, London; India Office 
Library, British Museum and library, London and which | had the occasion to study as a victoria & Albert Museum 
Nehru Trust Research Fellow along with material inthe Museum Rietberg. Zurich has undoubtedly enriched our 
understanding of traditional Orissan painting. 


With fresh materials coming up and with fast changing research modes our perception gets updated on our 
own findings done twenty years ago. In the following pages an attempt has been made to concretise the properties 
of the Orissan painting traditions. As time would pass by there will be occasion to revalue these properties. 
Therefore without delaying for further revision of the text, this is being published which we hope may pave fora 
preliminary grounding of a lesser known painting tradition. 


| am grateful to Dr. Eberhard fischer and his wife Barbara Fischer for their keen academic interest in my 
research on Orissa Paintings. | am thankful to Dr. Fischer for his beautiful photographs included in this 
publication. Prof. Rajendra Prasad Das has helped me to revise this manuscript. My wife Avanti and son 
Soubhagya have appreciated my involvement which has relieved me of many obligations. They therefore deserve 
thanks. The Chairman, Secretary and members of the Working Artists Association, and Sri Manjit Singh of 
Harman Publishing House, New Delhi are to be thanked for their efforts to bring this in print. 


1st January 2000 Dinanath Pathy 
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The Working Artists Association of Orissa wishes to record the valuable financial assistance of the 
Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi which has made our endeavours possible to publish the second part of 
Dr. Dinanath Pathy's research on Orissan Painting. We also sincerely thank the Departmentof Tourism, 
Governmentof Orissa, and its former Minister Sri A.U. Singh Deo and Secretary Sri R.K. Bhujabal whose 
kindness in purchasing copies of the Traditional Paintings of Orissa helped us to be free from the debts 
ofthe printing press and venture to bring outthis presentvolume. We hope that we will be able to publish 
the remaining part of Dr. Pathy's research soon. It is quite gratifying that our publications are receiving 
greater attention from scholars in the country and abroad and we feel it is our purpose to bring to light 
Orissan Art Heritage rewarded. 


Harman Publishing House, New Delhi 
Working Artists Association of Orissa 
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4. Hanuman, mural painting, Sariapalli, Srikakulam district, Andhra Pradesh. 
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5. Sayana Durga, Srikalika temple, Jayapur. Orissa. ~ rail 


Introduction 


The Orissan School of Painting has an age old 
tradition, distinguishable features and characteris- 
tics. Although it is possible to trace its ancient roots 
in the rockshelter paintings of prehistoric and early 
historic periods and in the classical pan-Indian post- 
Gupta style of painting at Sitavinji, each of substantial 
documentary value, it does not possess a connected 
history. Therefore the Orissan paintings have re- 
mained more or less a medieval tradition with promi- 
nent regional or local nuances. Precisely, most of the 
paintings cover a period of three hundred years begin- 
ning with the 17th century or more intensely with the 
18th century. 


Material-wise it has four components which placed 
chronologically, would be murals, palmleaf illustra- 
tions, patas and paper paintings. This chronology is 
overlapping and not linear because all these four 
branches have been executed simultaneously. 
Professionwise it is the art of the chitrakaras, the 
traditional painters and novices as well as free lanc- 
ers. The murals and pata paintings are the work of the 
chitrakaras, whereas the palmleaf and paper are 
ascribed to the other group. Considering the formats, 
the Orlissan paintings are vertically divided into two 
groups, the murals and miniatures comprising palmleaf, 
pata and paper paintings. 


The tradition of scribing palmleaf manuscripts 
and making illustrations which still persisted in the 
early decades of this century has died down in Orissa 
with the growth and popularity of the printing press. No 
doubt poetry books are printed but these are devoid of 
illustrations or when they appear occasionally, one 
does not find traces of traditional Orissan style. The 
chitrakaras have taken-over the scribing of palmleaf 
and have included this within their repertoire. Now the 
art of the palmleaf and that of the pata painting are 
almost similar. The difference remains only with the 
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carrier. The spontaneity and innovativeness of the free 
lancers, is not found in the palmteaf etchings done by 
the chitrakaras. Of course the palmleaf is scribed by 
pundits in villages mostly for preparing horoscopes 
but barring the geometrical diagrams, there is hardly 
any scope in such works for figurative compositions. 


Modern temples are built ail over Orissa but the 
interiors are painted with the inspiration from cheap 
calendar prints. The interiors of the temples in the Puri 
Jagannatha Temple complex is the best example to 
assess the deterioration of style. On the other hand, 
it is really amazing to see so much of vitality and 
freshness that still remains in the tradition of mural 
paintings. The Jagannatha temple of Dharakote painted 
in the early twentieth century is the glaring sample 
which upholds the glory of Orissan painting tradition. 


Pata painting is now devoid of contextural rele- 
vances. These are painted in plenty by chitrakaras 
and also by non-professionals. This has moreover 
spread to new areas. Villages and towns beyond the 
traditional ones are slowly identified as centres of pata 
painting. This mushroom growth of pata painting “in- 
dustry” is doing more harm than good to the growth and 
evolution of traditional Orissan painting. 


Change is inevitable in a developing situation. 
This is true of society and aesthetics. But the 
change which helps to evolve should take it along 
the essence of the heritage so that the evolution is 
enriched and at the same time is not completely 
washed off the feet. 


in the following pages an humble attempt has 
been made to document the essence of Orissan 
traditional paintings. As already mentioned spe- 
cifically to doucment the mediaeval traditions of 
Orissan pictorial history with inputs from the clas- 
sical paintings and sculptures. 
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Paintings and Sculptures in Relation 


Inthe Indian pictoraltradition, painting is closely 
related to sculpture. The chitra, which is generally 
translated as painting in English and which is com- 
monly referred to work done in colour on a two 
dimensional or three dimensional object, is meant 
for the figures in round according to the old texts’. 
The figure in relief, high orlow, is ardhachitra and the 
painting resembling sculptureis chitrabhasa. It seems 
that the term chitra presently used for painting is 
sculpture which suggests modelling and depth. The 
same suggestion of modelling and depth is generally 
attempted in painting. In the Orissan Silpa tradition, 
paintings were termed l/ekha, as in Silpa Prakasa 
which when referring to paintings goes onto say tha” 
it is done on wood, stone, or pottery and on walls 
inside doorways (interior walls)” and that “the beau- 
tiful art of painting (lekhavidya) has a variety of 
flavours (rasa).” 


In India, profession-wise there is no difference 
between a painter and a sculptor. Both are known as 
silpi or karigar. The term Silpa designates “ceremo- 
nial act” in the Asvalayana Srautasutra (VIII. 4. 5-8; 
IX. 10-11; XI. 2), and in this sense it is close to karu 
(from the roof kr) which in the Vedic context stands 
for a maker or an artisan, a singer of hymns, or a 
poet. In a reference in the Rigveda, Visvakarma, a 
god of creation, is mentioned as dhatu-karmara, 
while karmara alone refer to artisans and artificers 
(Rigveda, X.72.2, Atharvaveda, Ill, 5-6; Manu, IV.215) 
Visvakarma is supposed to create things out out of 
dhatu, “raw material”, which act is known as 
Sanghamana (Rigveda X.72.2; quoted by V\.S. 
Agrawala, Indian Art, p. 40). The process of cutting, 
shaping and painting has been often explained in the 
texts by the taks (Rigveda: rathakas who used wood 
for joining and making of Chariot, is called taksaka 
in the Maitrayani Samhita, IV.3.8).' In Orissa, the 
craftsman, who carves stone, wood, or casts metal 
also does painting on cloth, paper and wall. There is 
also a similarity in the techniques of carving a stone 
and scribing a paim leaf. The two different terms 
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“sculptor” and “painter” in the modern usage are due to 
theWestern influence and never existed inancientindia. 


The basic difference between a piece of sculp- 
ture and a piece of painting is in the use of colour. The 
Sculpture is a conglomeration of forms, whereas 
painting is the harmonious blending of forms with 
colour. Generally sculpture is visualised in three 
dimensional objects like stone, metal, wood, 
terracotta, ivory, etc, whereas, in general, painting is 
conceived on a two dimensional surface, maybe on 
paper, cloth, wodden plank, wall, etc. Paintings are 
also done on three dimensional objects, but alwasy 
refer to awork executed on a two dimensional format. 


InIndia, as also in Orissa, sculptures are painted. 
Sir John Marshall found faint traces of colour onthe 
reliefs of Kahandagiri and Udayagiri caves?. The 
stone carvings on the ceiling of the Jagamohana of 
Mukteswara temple at Bhubaneswar seem to have 
been painted as these reveal faitnt traces of pig- 
ments. Traces of red pigments are also noticed on 
the stone sculpture of Ganesain the Southern niche 
of the Lingaraja temple, Bhubaneswar. It is custom- 
ary to paint all the sculptures which are kept in the 
shrines for worship because sculptures without paint- 
ing are considered unsuitable for worship’. The 
opening of the eyeballs or paintings of the eyeballs, 
which is known as chakshurnimilana, or netrotshava 
is the highlight of the painting ritual. This is an annual 
eventin temples, mathas and even in house shrines. 
Itis an important ritual in the Jagannatha temple at 
Puri and elsewhere. This is a clear indication that 
painting supplements a sculpture and makes its 
presentation more effective and expressive. 


Except for the free standing, dancing and musi- 
cian figures at the Konark Sun temple and a few other 
lone examples, like portabie sculptures used for 
worship, al! other sculptures in Orissa are mostly in 
reliefs, either high or low, attached to temple walls. 
The sculptures which are placed inside the shrines 
and the ones which adorn the side niches do not have 
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narrative characteristics. In order to depict a story, 
the sculptors have taken to the device of carving long 
panels. Such relief panels are found in abundance in 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves and on several 
temples. The stories carved in these panels are 
depicted amidst landscapes and architectural ar- 
rangements and the figures are composed in relation 
to the objects placed in the bakckground. In these 
reliefs, the sculptors have treated the available space 
as two dimensional format, as they would have done 
incase of paintings. The perspective and the compo- 
sitional arrangements in these reliefs are amazingly 
similar to that of the painting. 


The depiction of hills could be cited as an age old 
example of how the painting and sculptural traditions 
have their common roots in the visual vocabulary. 
This tradition has a pleasant continuity stretched 
over a period of two thousand years. The sculptural 
depiction of hills, caves, cavities housing elephants, 
snakes, monkeys, etc. in the Ranigumpha caves of 
Udayagiri hills have an intimate relation witn 19th 
century wall paintings of the Viranchinarayana temple 
at Buguda, 20th century wall paintings of the 
Jagannatha temple, Vrindavanachandra temple at 
Dharakote and 20th century wall paintings of Srikalika 
temple at Jayapur. The depiction of hills in the 
palmleaf is also amazingly similar to the sculptural 
traditions. The pictorial representation of hills in 
Ushaharana, Bhagavata, Vaidehisavilasa, 
Rasikaharavali and Lavanyavati palm leaf illustra- 
tion recall the Udayagiri sculptural motifs. The sim- 
plified versions of the rocks and still simpler 
semiciercular openings of the caves make the motifs 
primitive in its appeal. Perhaps, this is the reason for 
its repetition time and again. 


The large number of motifs of the paintings are 
found related to the wood carvings that adorn the 
temples, mandapas and mathas, door jambs, door 
panels, windows jalis, ceilings, beams, etc. Mostly 
the entracne doors of later tamples and mathas are 
carved with dasavatara panels and scenes from 
Krishnalila, each individual panel occupying a niche 
inthe door is a perfect composition often repeated in 
paintings. Still later, these carvings were replaced 
with paintings which are found on the doors of 
Jagannatha temple at Digapahandi in the distric of 


Ganjam. Strangely enough, the first two avatara fig- 
ures of fish and tortoise depicted in zoomorphic forms 
of fish and tortoise, without Narayana emerging out of 
them as inthe Manibhadresvaratemple, Bhubaneswar, 
have similar version in the palm leaf illustration of the 
Gitagovinda in the Orissa State Museum. 


While analysing the sculptural motifs to assess 
their reflections in the painting traditions, motifs like 
gajasimha, simha, virala, magara, architectural for- 
mations of pidha temple, pitha structures, ayudhas 
like padma, chakra, and chariots appear quite often 
in paintings. The sculptural motif of the lion is so 
standardised that irrespective of its placement in a 
composition in painting, it always resembles a tem- 
ple sculpture. For example, while illustrating the 
episode of Sakraditya in the Bhagavata plam leaf 
manuscript, in the Orissa State Museum the scribe 
presents the duel of the tigher and the lion over the 
possession of a motimal/a. Here the tiger is shown 
realistically, whereas the lion is the prototype of a 
temple sculpture. The contrast in the animal forms 
proves our contention. 


Around the 16th and 17th centuries and after, a 
time came when the sculptural art derived motifs 
from the paintings traditions. For the chitrakaras as 
well as the scribes, the Oriya epic compositions 
provided fresh ideas for visual renderings. The motif 
of Navagunjara (the new elephant) which is extreme- 
ly popular in the painting tradition appears casually 
in wood carving, stucco work, ivory, metal and even 
inthe stone in the late 19th and 20th centuries. There 
is a vivid description of Navagunjara, the surrealistic 
form of Vishnu in the Mahabharata of Sarala Dasa 
which is a 15th century literary creation. But we have 
also to take into account the pictorial traditions of 
composite figures of Navagunjara, Kandarpa-ratha, 
Kamakunjara of Deccani, Mughal and Rajasthani 
paintings which have influenced the painters/sculp- 
tors in Orissa. 


The sculptral motif of Navagunjarais found in the 
Siva temple at Chhanameri in Ganjam district. A 
metal icon of Navagunjara is in the collection of 
Haridas K. Swali in Bombay and Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. Several wooden mandapasin South 
Orissa have the carvings of Navagunjara. The motif is 
also repeated on ivory carvings in the collection of 
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Jayapur palace in Koraput district. The Navagunjara 
inthe mural painting at Dharakote Jagannatha temple 
with possble elaborations in the thematic renderings 
is of course rare in sculptural art. Here in this painting 
Arjuna aims his bow at Navagunjara without realising 
the manifestation of Vishnu and in the next se- 
quence surrenders and bows down. The terracotta 
chaurain the Orissa State Museum has a relief work 
quite in conformity with the pictorial renderings. In 
addition to this, it has also a panel on Vastraharana 
which is a painting done in terracotta. 


In the stone relief of Kandarpa-ratha carved on 
the basement of the Dolavediin Puri, the structure of 
the chariot composed of lovely damsels is strikingly 
similar to its pictorial prototypes. This is another 
good example of a composite composition found 
both in sculpture and painting. 


The rasamandala compositions in pata and pa- 
per paintings also have their prototypes in stone and 
wood carvings. The circular formations of rasamandala 
compositions with Krishna and Radha in the centre 
and gopis in outer circles of several tiers became a 
favourite theme for wood carvings in 18th and 19th 
century temples and mandapas. The best example in 
wood carving is the Viranchinarayana porch while the 
stone sculpture from the ruin of the Vishnupur temple 
provides the best prototype of rasamandala in stone. 


Gandabhairava or Gandabhaira is a very popular 
motif of the painting tradition. It often appears on pata 
painting as well as in palm leaf. The Gandabhairava, 
the mythical bird with the ability even to carry 
elephants and fly in the sky has a charming repre- 
sentation in one of the illustrations of Rasikaharavali. 
The motifs of the Gandabhairava are carved on the 
upper portion of the doorjamb inthe Dakshinaparsva 
matha at Puri. The creatures depicted here have 
additional features over and above the usual 
Gandabhairava of the painting tradition. Here the 
motif is the composite figure of a bird with virala faces 
and stag-like horns. One of these carries cows inits 
two claws. Adragonis perched onthe rightwing. The 
bird has picked up a large elephant which eventually 
is carrying seven small elephants, four in its four 
legs, one each supported by the tusks, one in the 
trunk and the last one in the tail. This seems to be 
afantastic creature, much more of an elaboration on 
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the painted one. Although varieties of compostie and 
winged animals have been depicted in Udayagiri 
cave reliefs, the Gandabhairava is closer to the 
painted motifs not only in Orissa but also in other 
regional schools of painting in India. 


We are citing here two samples of motifs which 
have been painted and sculpted aimostalike. There 
are, no doubt, minor deviations but whatis striking is 
the similar compositional structure which has pro- 
vided the base for detailing. This one is a sculpture 
of Lakshmi-Narasimha of the 17th/18th century in- 
serted into the wall of a small temple at Janta in Puri 
district.? The most remarkable feature of this sculp- 
ture is the concept to identify Narasimha with 
Jagannatha. Therefore Narasimha, Balabhadra and 
Subhadra have been sculpted vertically one above 
the other. The four-armed god Narasimha is sitting 
on a coil of snake in Yogapattasana. His head is not 
only covered by a crown but also surrounded by a 
halo of burning flames. Above the god is Subhadra 
and on the top of the figure is Balabhadra. His head 
is surrounded by the hood of the snake Sesha. Tothe 
right and left of this group of gods are several 
attending figures—musicians, ganas and 
vidyadharas. This theme in pata painting is known as 
Yajnanarayana, who emerged from the burning 
flames while Brahma was performing a yajna. Al- 
though set in a vertical format like that of the 
sculpture, the placement of figures differ. There is no 
figure of Narasimha. Instead the figure of Jagannatha 
emerges from the flame. He is sitting on the coil of 
a snake with Subhadra/Lakshmi on his lap. On the 
top of himis Balabhadra with a snake hood. The halo 
of flames provide the decorative backdrop to the 
figures. On the right side at the base is Brahma 
offering oblations and on the leftis King Indradyumna 
with folded hands. The rest of the background is filled 
with the motifs of conch. The chitrakaras now-a-days 
paint several different versions of this theme. One 
such pata painting is also displayed in the 
Jagamohana of the Jagannatha temple at Puri. The 
food for creative manifestation both in stone and 
painting is obviously provided by the Purushottama 
Mahatmya which is a part of the Vaishnava Khanda 
of Skanda Purana. According to the legend recorded 
there, King Indradyumna requested Brahama to act 
as officiating priest at the inauguration ceremony of 
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the tmeple and to install the sacred image. This story 
is obviously picturised both in stone and painting. 


The other is the relief panel on 
Ravanarachhatrabhanga inserted in the Dolavediin 
Puri town. in this panel, Rama aims his bow at 
Ravana who is seen inthe distant sky on his chariot. 
Rama's two hands are wide aprt, almost forming a 
line, the left holding the bow and the right the arrow. 
He is sitting on a deer skin. Bibhishana standing at 
his back, points out and alerts Rama of the arrival of 
Ravana. Hanumana is sitting at the right foot which 
is stretched. Jambavana and the rest of the retinue 
are standing in front of Rama with hands folded in the 
manner of seeking benediction. Lakshmana sits 
behind Rama as if unmindful of Ravan'’s presence. 
Rama, the central figure of the composition, has 
been shown larger compared to other figures. 


A similar structural format has been used inthe 
mural painting of the same theme on the Western 
wall of the Odia-matha and also in Bada Odia-matha. 
Butthe one we are referring to here is in Odia-matha. 
Except the introduction of a tree and grass on the 
ground, the spacing, arrangement of figures in the 
composition are similar. Rama's pose is quite iden- 
tical as well as the deer skin. Hanumana and 
Jambavana are also the prototypes of the relief 
panel. The only visible difference is inthe style of the 
sculpture which is of the 18th century, whereas the 
muralis a recent painting probably twenty years old. 
Both the sculpture and the painting derive their 
inspriation from the narrations of the Ramayana. 


As late developments, stucco works appear on 
temples and mathas in Orissa. Most of the later 
temples and matha-complexes of the 18th, 19th and 
the present centuries have been built with bricks and 
lime mortar. In such a construction there was tittle 


scope for stone panels to be fixed on facades. The 
stucco work provided the best solution. These motifs 
are evidently taken from the painting tradition. The 
mandapa inside the Kosalesvara temple complex at 
Keonjhar has long bands of stucco works depicting 
Krishnalila scenes, Mahaisamardini Durga, etc. The 
outer facades of the Jaganatha temple and 
Gundicha temple at Puri had a number of painted 
motifs from rasamandala, Krishna, Balarama, 
Ramapattabhiseka, etc. These were the pata paint- 
ings transformed into three dimensional stucco 
motifs. But with the removal of the plaster, these 
excellent specimens have been lost. Proper care 
and preservation would have kepta tradition alive for 
posterity. Now-a-days themes from Krishnalila, 
Ramayana, Devimahatmya and Bhagvadgita are 
being done in cementrelief over temples and living 
houses. These are painted in enamel in all sorts of 
styles and fashions, The painters/sculptors at time 
derive their motifs from the Orissan tradition and at 
times follow popular images of oleographs. 


The modern temple art is the best example of 
traditional and modern motifs. while the lion which 
the goddess Durga rides represent the crude ver- 
sions of British lions, the one standing solitary as a 
vahana figure outside the temple is a replica of 
Orissan sculpture. The painted cement works which 
emerge from the renovated schemes of old temples 
seem to engulf and eventually replace the age old 
Orissan pictorial tradition. This has happened at 
Puri, Jajpur, Baripada, Bhubaneswar and Berhampur. 
At the moment, we are able to cite examples with 
somewhat wounded dignity but the time is not far 
when all the temples will be converted into ugly 
assemblages of kitsch. But even then, we could 
anticipate a relation between painting and sculpture 
as no tradition can survive in isolation. 


Notes 


1. R.N. Mishra, Ancient Artists and Art Activity, pp. 
2-3. 


2. H.V. Stietencron, “Jagamatha-Narasimha: A 
Unique Syncretistic Stone Image Based on An 
Episode fromthe Skanda Purana". Journal of the 
Orissa Research Society, Vol. 1, October, 1981, 
pp. 3-7. 
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PI.1 Ravanara Chhatrabhanga (breaking the umbrella), 
stone relief panel, Dolavedi, Puri town. 


PI.2 Ravanara Chhatrabhanga, mural painting, Uttaraparsva-matha, Puri town. 
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PI.4 Kandarpa ratha, stone relief panel, 
PI.3 Kandarpa ratha, Chariot of love god Cupid Dolavedi, Puri town. 
composed of damsels, pata paintings, Puri. 
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PI.5 Lakshmi Narasimha, 18th century stone PI.6 Yajnanarayana, pata painting, Puri. 
sculpture, Janla, Puri district. 24 
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PI.7 Fish and tortoise incarnations, Gitagovinda, palmleaf manuscript, 
Orissa State Museum. 


PI.8 Fish and tortoise incarnations, stone sculpture, Manibhadresvar temple, Bhubaneswar, Circa 10th 
century A.D. 
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PI.9 Wood carving on Ramayana themes which often appear in painting, Facade of the Ramaswamy 
temple, Netanga, early 19th century. 
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Architecture 


The architectural structures and features which 
appear in Orissan painting offer a very interesting 
study. These features which are painted to substan- 
tiate the thematic narration and also as background 
motifs and decorations have been mostly taken from 
Orissan classical temple architecture as well as 
from vernacular traditions. Except in Silpasastra 
texts, architecture as a separate theme has not 
been depicted but certain properties of the architec- 
ture tradition appear very often in paintings. These 
are the mandapa (porch), the rajasabha or durabar, 
nahara, uasa, (the royal living apartments), the 
temples, the kunja (arbour) and the secular buildings 
belonging to common people. Besides, architectural 
features like bedha (decorative frames), torana or 
arch, and pillars also appear in the Orissan paint- 
ings. The graphical representation of the pilgrim town 
of Puriin mural, pata as well as in palm leaf is a very 
popular theme related to architecture. 


MANDAPA 


Inthe Orissan temple-architecture tradition, the 
mandapa is always a pidha (pyramidal roof) struc- 
ture with a walled chamber built of stone and at- 
tached to the main temple which is generally of 
sikhara type. In later Orissan temples of the 18th and 
19th centuries, we come across wooden open 
mandapas. Mandapas of this type are found at 
Viranchinarayana temple, Buguda; Ramaswamy 
temple, Netanga; Siva temple, Gampur; Charachika 
Saktitemple, Banki; Kapilasa Siva templein Dhenkanal 
and Jagannatha temple, Gunupur. Wooden mandapas 
are the simplest type of architectural structures which 
have a very long tradition. These seem to be the 
predecessors to the covered porches or mandapas 
of the earlier Orissan stone temples. Besides the 
mandapa, used for community gatherings, discourses 
and recitals, is a popular structure in traditional 
villages and towns. Inside the palace complexes of 
rajas and zamindars, we often come across 
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kalyana-mandapas. Similarly, inside matha com- 
plexes there exist Jhulana and devasnana mandapas. 


The mandapas which appear in the painting 
traditions are the prototypes described 
above. In panting, various types of mandapas 
such as kelimandapa, sayanamandapa, 
vyakhyanamandapa, kalyanamandapa, etc. are de- 
picted. Except for the difference in their nomencla- 
ture, they are almost similar in their structural pat- 
terns. The mandapas are placed inside upavana, 
udyana, palaces and temple complexes. Generally 
the mandapa is a four sided open structure on a 
rectangular or square pitha (platform) with a pidha 
roof supported by four carved pillars. The superstruc- 
ture supporting the roofs of the mandapas are pro- 
fusely carved with Bhagavata scenes and also painted 
occasionally. 


The pillars of the mandapas are depicted in large 
varieties: in single, doubles, triples and quadruples. 
The shaft of the pillars are found in square, hexago- 
nal, octagonal and round or circular. These latter 
shapes display a wide variety locally termed as 
rasunia (tapering), kadamba (with a gentle taper), 
kangula (ribbed), palaka (eliptical), and golia (uni- 
formly circular) shapes. The pillars have different 
types of pedestals and bases. Some are stepped, 
some are square and some have carved ghata or 
kalasa motifs placed on low pedestals. The shafts 
are also placed on bell shaped lotuses or neckings. 
The capitals have a bell shaped lotus capped by a 
square abacus. In most cases there are crowing 
figures like jodimachha (a pair of fish), olatasua (a 
pair of parrots looking at each other), hamsa (goose), 
mayura (peacock), simha (lion), magara (crocodile) 
and hati (elephant). The shafts have various orna- 
mentations. Alasa-kanyas are carved on the full 
shaft. Some of the shafts have one or more ornamen- 
tal bands around, others are entwined with creepers 
or rendered with cross Jali patterns. (For more pillar 
types see K.S. Behera, Konark, Figs. 32 and 33).' 
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The mandapas have invariably decorative arches. 
Some are plain rectangular frames and others arched 
ones, either with semicircular curves or with angular 
bends. The arches are mostly trefoil, symmetrical on 
both sides terminating at the top of the pillars on both 
ends. These arches mostly resemble the jhulana 
kunjas (arbour with swings) which are used in the 
swing festival of Radha and Krishna. 


The arches and arched mandapas as a painted 
motif have become so prominent a feature that in 
later temples these paintings substituted the ma- 
sonry or brickwork niches in the temples. The glaring 
example is the Dharakote Jagannatha temple where 
such painted arched mandapas enshrining sakhis 
on both side walls of the entrance of the inner 
sanctum give a feeling of carved niches. These 
decorations adore both the sloppy tiers and frontal 
horizontal bands. These bands consist of geese, 
swans, elephants, cattle, etc. The smaller bands 
which are more of the nature of borders have floral 
motifs or geometrical patterns. A variety of birds, 
squirrels, mongooses and moneys perch onthe roof 
giving the look of a kunja. On the two top corners of 
each arch, the motifs of flying gandharvas, Rahu, 
etc. are painted. In Dharakote, the royal insignia of 
lions carrying flags looking like the British coat-of- 
arms have also been painted. 


D.P. Ghosh notes “the survival of the identical 
use of similar architectonic motif even in modern 
Orissan painting, represented in the orderly repeti- 
tions of structural elements as envisaged in a 
Krishnalila pata of gogostha where different divinitites 
are enclosed by foliated arches within elaborately 
treated multiterraced pyramidal mandapas ending 
in kalasa finial of typical pidhadeula or bhadradeula 
of Orissan architecture." Such architectural pat- 
terns are also noticed in Jhulana pata. In Jhulana 
pata, the mandapa occupies a place of prominence. 
In large patas there are three mandapas, the 
midd!e one with Radha Krishna on the swing and 
the side ones with gopalas and gopis. In the month 
of Sravana (July/August) the Jhulana festival is 
celebrated in several mathas and temples widely in 
the districts of Puri and Ganjam and also all over the 
state. The improvised jhulana, the mandapa and 
other props required for the celebration closely 
resemble the motifs of the painting. Use of arches 
(khilana) is a tradition in the late 19th century 
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palaces as well as houses constructed with lime 
plaster over sandstone and brick. The appearance 
of khilana type of architecture in paintings conform 
mostly to these later architectural features. 


The use of mandapa is a common feature in 
Indian miniature painting. In the paintings of 
Chaurapanchasika, of the 15th century, 
Sayanamandapas have been profusely used. So also 
inthe Bhagavatapurana painted in Malwa, the use of 
mandapais a common feature. In the 16th and 17th 
century Mughal paintings, mandapa type structures 
also appear. These are open structures with plain 
rectangular openings and fitted with canopies hang- 
ing from the ceiling. The mandapas have gone into 
elaborations with fixation of decorated jails on auxil- 
iary openings and additional side chambers. The 
mandapas in Mughal paintings are profusely be- 
decked with intricately decorated carpets. In these 
mandapas there are cusped arches. Inthe Rajasthani 
paintings, mandapas have very often been used. 
These mandapas have either dome shaped roofs or 
flat roofs like their Orissan paper miniature counter- 
parts. These mandapas have back walls or curtains 
hung at the back and additional antechambers in 
the middle of the roof inthe manner of gopurams of 
South Indian temples or two tiered shrines of East- 
ern Indian paintings. In Ushaharana Chitravali, the 
arched compartments meant for the palace of Bana 
in Shonitapura are filled in with different shades of 
colours to differentiate one from the other. The 
different colour shades signify the painted interiors 
or coloured curtains. 


DECORATIVE FRAMES 


The function of the decorative frame is to make 
the object within the frame distinctive. Decorative 
frames around relief sculptural panels are found in 
abundance on temple facades. Decorative frame- 
work like prabhamandala, prabhavali and arches 
have also been associated with three dimensional 
sculptures. These structures are invariably meant to 
provide dignity and status to the sculpture. 


This tradition also finds reflection in painting. In 
Pala manuscripts of the Eastern Indian painting 
tradition, the use of arches and arched frames for 
Budha, Buddhist divinities and other narrative scenes 
is a very prominent feature. Unlike figures and 
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objects in Western Indian paintings, which are al- 
mostinvariably placed on flat rectangular, unadorned 
backgrounds, Eastern Indian paintings usually show 
figures placed within an architectural framework. In 
Orissan painting, the figures are always placed 
within decorative frameworks and under decorated 
arches. The Orissan sculptors and painters have a 
tendency to give a decorative frame around the 
sculptures as well as paintings. One hardly finds a 
painting with a plain border. 


The pata paintings very often depict religious 
themes. The individual deities or areligious narration 
is mostly painted on a pata. Therefore a pata painting 
is regarded as a religious shrine housing a deity. This 
has prompted the painters to paint decorative bor- 
ders around the painting. These decorative borders 
often look like door jambs or window frames of an 
Orissan temple. 


These decorative borders have several branches 
or sakhas which are termed sahanas by the 
chitrakaras. Each sahana picturise a running panel 
depicting flowers, petals, nagabandha, nagakanya, 
elephants, flying gandharvas and apsaras. 


The palace scenes are depicted with two or three 
buildings grouped together. These buildings have 
two floors, arranged in pyramidal order, the number 
of apartments receding in the first floor. Each apart- 
mentofthe building resembles a simple flat mandapa. 
Generally there are no doors or windows. The entire 
apartment is made open through a rectangular or 
arched opening as in a theatre where the activities of 
the characters could be viewed. These X-Ray type of 
illustrations where the front walls or obstacles are 
intentionally removed to show the inside narration 
are also used in modern educational teaching aids. 
In Mughal and Rajput paintings although we have 
similar renderings, the general architectural setup 
and atmosphere is more naturalistic with improvised 
perspectives, incidents happening at different levels 
without being linear. 


In Orissan paintings, the building lacks depth. 
Either the front or the side elevations of the buildings 
are shown. Three dimensional views are rarely pre- 
sented. In a few illustrations, a compound wall is 
provided to a palace with a simhadvara as the 
entrance. Such entrances still exist in the palaces 
and temples in Orissa. The palace of Bana in 
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Ushaharana palm leaf manuscript has such an im- 
pressive entrance. Inside this compound a few 
mandapas placed here and there represent the 
different apartments. Through a peculiar aerial! per- 
Spective, the activities inside the inner chambers of 
both the ground floor and the first floor are viewed. 
These buildings have doors and windows. But gener- 
ally in Orissan painting the palace apartments and 
mandapas are treated alike as standardised temple 
niches which house deities. In palace scenes, com- 
positions are so formulated that no figure is placed 
outside the palace in relation to figures inside, either 
engaged in conversation or entering in or coming out 
of the palace. In the paper paintings where such an 
activity is depicted, the palace looks like atoy house 
bearing no proportion to the human figures. 


TOWNSHIP 


A streetis represented with two rows of buildings 
placed on either side. The buildings on the street 
have small openings, suggestive of both doors and 
windows, looking like pigeon holes. The building 
space is divided into several compartments asin an 
elevation graph meant for apartments with busts of 
human figures inserted to suggest habitation. These 
busts of men, women and children look like framed 
portraits displayed on the wall. 


The houses with tile roofs appear in the late 19th 
century Bhagavata illustrations on palm leaf. Here, 
the house of Nanda is shown with a slanting roof 
covering the projected verandah running all around 
the main building. This is perhaps the first represen- 
tation of such houses in Orissan paintings. 


The pilgrim town of Puri with focus on the tempie 
of Jagannatha and its environs is shown graphically 
in mural, pata and palmleaf illustrations as well. The 
idea of these paintings is to popularise the temple 
town and the three deities Jagannatha, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra. These paintings and illustrated manu- 
scripts serve as venerable objects for adoration. The 
pilgrim paintings representing the temple and the 
town have a great variety of renderings. Starting with 
the most elemental form of a temple having a sikhara 
enshrining the trinity along with two side niches for 
Brahma and Siva, the patas depict the temple 
complex as well as the town. The Sankhalabhi or 
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Sankhanabhi pata is a typical example of the Puri 
painting. The Thia-badhia painting (Ritual map) which 
is the largest in the variety of Yatripatis (jatripatas) 
depict the different components of the main temples, 
the subsidiary shrines, temple rituals the badadanda, 
the car festival all in side-elevation. 


The Thia-badhia painting almost in a square 
format on the wall of the Viranchinarayanatemple at 
Buguda depicts the township of Puri in a greater 
variety. In the paintings, the streets run in all 
conceivable directions. The buildings are placed on 
either side of the roads in a flat graphical rendering 
with activities inside the compartments. Pandas 
and other devotees stand praying the lord and also 
prostrating on the badadanda. There are captions in 
Oriya for important shrines. The depiction of the sea 
is fabulously rendered with aquatic creatures. Thia- 
badhia is also represented on oblong palmleaves, 
where the spread of the township is linear. 


The painting of Lankagada, the fort of Lanka at 
the Jagannatha temple, Kachili is visually striking 
forits unique composition. It is an arieal view of the 
fort town in schematic planning within a square 


space, a compound wall running around crowned 
with battlements. The fort has four gateways 
(simhadvara) guarded by lions at the top. The main 
entranceis provided with steps shown in profile. The 
fort looks like a chessboard with decorated border 
lines and interesting floral bands. 


CHARIOTS 


The architectural structures of the chariots ap- 
pearing in paintings are the simplified versions of the 
ones used in the car festival at Puri and elsewhere. 
The sun god rides on a chariot which has a single 
wheel. The chariots which Rama, Ravana, Bana and 
other characters ride on have a number of wheels. 
The wheels instead of being fitted sidewise to facili- 
tate movement, are drawn in full circle in front, thus 
becoming more symbolical than functional, The 
horses to the chariots at Puri are wood carvings, 
which are again symbolical. In the paintings al- 
though the chariots are meant to be driven not by 
men but by horses, according to the story, the 
wooden replicas of Puri horses are given which show 
the strong influence of Puri proto-types. 


Notes: 


K.S. Behera, Konark, The Heritage of Mankind, Art 


and Culture, Vol. Il, pp. 197-198 
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PI.10 Portion of Buguda Viranchinarayana mural Bharatabheta painting, mark the dome shaped hillocks, 


a sculptural tradition continuing in painting since Rani gumpha times of Ist century B.C. 


Pl.10a. Portions of Bharatabheta painting with details. 
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PI.11 Portions of Buguda Viranchinarayana mural, Jambavana, Sugriva and other monkeys stand on 
Chitrakuta parvata, mark the cavities and dome shaped hillocks. 
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PI.13 Buguda Viranchinarayana mural (from top) 
Rama throwing the skeletal remains of 


monkeys and demons. The arrows, maces and 


PI.12 Buguda Viranchinarayana mural, duel between 
spears fill the background space. 


Dundhuvi, Rama aiming his bow to fell the 


seven sala trees. 
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PI.14 Dharakote Jagannatha temple, mural (top) Krishna killing Kamsa, (bottom) Anantasayana Vishnu 


with Lakshmi massaging his feet, mark the fishes, ducks in the water under the coil of the snake. 


+ 


PI.15 Srikurmam temple mural, Anantasayana Vishn 
crown of Vishnu and the veil at the back of Lakshmi. 


u, mark the frontal face, moustaches and high kirita- 
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PI.16 Dharakote Jagannatha temple mural (from top) Vasudeva taking away the newly born Krishna from 
{he prison, Kamsa dashing the Vijulikanya against a pillar. The girl child transforms herself into 
Durga. Krishna and Yasoda, Krishna and Balarama with companions inside the forest. 
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PI.16a Dharakote Jagannatha temple mural with hamsadhadi. Radhakrishna in different moods and 
Lakshminarayana under a niche. 
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PI.16bArjuna aiming at Navagunjara, new elephant, an incarnation of Krishna, Dharakote Jagannatha 
temple mural. 
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PI.17 Dharakote mural painting, border designs. 
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PI.18 Dharakote mural painting, top portion of the 
set amidst a dark sky with moon, peacock, 


pidha roof of the kunja. 
lion and Gajasimha motif. 
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Nature 


The theme of the painting which is generally 
conceived on a two dimensional surface is always 
visualised in an environ, natural or man-made. This 
environis the background in painting. Even inthe case 
of sculpture, the background determines its projec- 
tion and significance. Three-dimensional sculptures 
also need a background. A prabhamandala or a 
simple halo or a halo of burning flames provide the 
immediate proximity or the background with a mean- 
ing. Sculptures are carved out of a temple facade, 
placed against a wall, or even a natural setting to 
create the required feeling of a background. In the 
figure-ground relation, the landscape plays a major 
role. The figures demand a grove, a sea or a hill to 
thrive in a work of art-painting or sculpture. This could 
be compared to life situations where we needa house 
or a green field to live in or to relax. The background 
or the figure-ground relation is determined by the 
theme. Hence the background differs. The back- 
ground may be composed of natural phenomena like 
hills, trees, rivers, lakes or of man-made objects like 
temples, palaces, houses and townships. 


The depiction of nature is more amplified and 
protific in palmteaf illustrations, murais and paper 
paintings. Although the mura! and pata painting both 
belong to the work of a chitrakara, surprisingly patas 
are devoid of nature representations and have formal 
renderings of background. 


The underlying idea of pata is to represent deities 
in their iconographical features against simple or 
decorated background, most of the time within a 
decorated border and under an arch. The most com- 
mon practice of painting a pata is to present the 
theme in the middle on the foreground, giving it a 
decorated border and suggesting the canopy or pen- 
dants fromthe lower part of the top frame to make the 
deity dignified. This has gone into the practice of 
painters to such an extent that even now when the 
painting is done either on pata, or onthe wall on topics 
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other than deities, the suggestion of pendants are 
given from the top frame of the paintings. 


Since the pata paintings mostly depict 
Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra and other 
icons no background landscapeis given except ared 
background with delineation of floral motifs. Even in 
the pata paintings with Krishnalila and other allied 
themes, landscape was not felt necessary, and the 
paintings continued to be archaic. But in very excep- 
tional cases where trees, hills, or water are painted in 
the backgrounds, these remain unrelated tothe theme. 
InRadhakrishna-yugala, the kadamva tree is aneces- 
sity, because Krishna has to stand under it flanked by 
cows and gopis. So also, in the Vastraharana scene, 
atree is a necessity because Krishna has to climb on 
it and the saris of the gopis are to be tied to its 
branches. The suggestion of small uplands at the 
bottom of the Kanchivijaya painting are poor substi- 
tutes for hills by the side of the road on which horses 
gallop to Kanchi. 


In the pata painting depicting Rama Ravana- 
yuddha, the background is filled in with arrows coming 
from either side. The arrows in the background sug- 
gest a war scene in pata paintings, murals and 
palmleafillustrations. Even though the theme is a duel 
between Vali and Sugriva or between two characters 
like a demon and a man, where the combatants are 
unarmed, the background is always filled in with 
arrows, spears, maces and other weapons which are 
wrongly supposed to have been hurled at each other in 
the encounter. Butin Sakata, Putana or Vakasurabadha 
paintings in which fighting is involved, the encounter is 
done in a different manner and the landscape or 
background does notreflect arrows. Inthese paintings, 
a landscape befitting to the theme is depicted. In the 
Saptasalabheda painting both on palmleaf and on the 
wall although Rama shoots an arrow, more arrows as 
in war Scenes are not suggested, because it does not 
strictly fall under the war category. 
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TREES 


The depiction of trees in pata paintings are always 
decorative, the branches spreading over to either 
sides like patterned creepers. The trunks are slender 
and the branches are wavy and willowy. Theleaves are 
always set in symmetrical! manner and could be 
counted individually. In pata paintings representation 
of full trees are rare, there could be three or four 
instances where the trees are shown full. Branches 
with flowers or without flowers are suggested drooping 
from the border of the painting, instead. This is done 
in most of the cases to fill in the spaces without being 
of any relevance to the theme. 


In the paper paintings of gopis on the banks of the 
river Yamuna, in the collection of Ashutosh Museum, 
Calcutta, full grown trees are shown with sweeping 
branches. In the Bhagavata paper paintings, of the 
Orissa State Museum the trees are always shown 
resembling miniature pines. In paper paintings, trees 
are depicted differently from the pata paintings with 
branches and leaves painted intighter shades of green 
or mixed green on dark green or indigo backgrounds. 
These trees are reminiscientof Rajasthani and Pahari 
paintings. 

Thetrees of the palmleafillustrations are varied in 
types and styles. Depending on the description of the 
texts, the trees are rendered in several botanical 
types. When the scribe illustrates the vanas (forests) 
of Vrindavana, kunjas on the banks of river Yamuna, 
upavanas inside the palaces of Bana and the like, his 
imagination even stretches to a creative frenzy and 
goes beyond botanical possibility. In paimleaf, great 
varieties of trees comprising mango, guava, palm, 
coconut, bilva, kadamva, nagesvara, dalimva, arjuna, 
champa, kaniara, madhavi, mandara, ketaki, etc. are 
depicted in the gardens. in addition to trees other 
flowering plants, creepers and bushes are also illus- 
trated. Flowering plants particularly kia and other 
plants like bananas are very often repeated. Some- 
times plants and small trees are seen planted in flower 
pots. Chaupadhis or chautaras (square platforms) are 
seen around a few trees inside the gardens. Because 
of the narrow format of the paimleaf, the relational 
height between a tree and a human figure is not 
properly maintained. Similarly the proportion between 
a bush and a tree is hardly visible. In the illustration of 
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the Gitagovinda and Bidagdha Madhava Nataka and 
Rasika Haravali, the varieties of trees are more. Inthe 
garden scenes of Ushaharana, alarge number of trees 
are depicated. in afew sequences the trees are shown 
in association with animals and birds. Squirrels and 
monkeys are shown climbing up the trees, cows, 
bults, deer, bears, elephants and tigers are shown 
under the trees resting. A few animats like wild bears 
and tigers are drawn half hidden in the bushes. 
Reptiles like snakes and ant-eaters, insects like 
bees, butterflies and ants are depicated in relation to 
the trees much larger than their real sizes. 


Though notin great abundance as in palmleaves 
but in a greater variety in comparison to patas. trees 
are depicted in murals. In the Ramayana paintings 
while illustrating the forest scenes, in Krishnalila 
paintings while showing Krishna with cows in the 
forest, or Krishna sporting with Radha or gopis. 
trees are shown. In the Viranchinarayana, 
Vrindabanachandra and Jagannatha temple murals 
the depiction of trees are quite lively. The trees on 
Chitrakuta hills, the sal trees of Saptasalabheda 
painting and the parnakutira are rendered with minut- 
est details. Though the painters of the murals and the 
scribes of the palmleaf are different, the trees belong 
to common prototypes and are drawn from the 
Orissan pictorial traditions. 


RIVERS AND SEA 


Another important aspect of landscape is water 
which has received less attention compared with 
trees. In pata painting the treatment of water is 
stereotyped which is shown by drawing wavy lines in 
dark blue, grey or white on alighter blue background. 
This pattern is also followed in paper paintings. Butin 
Bhagavata paper paintings, in the collection of the 
Orissa State Museum, transparency of water is main- 
tained. in this painting the gopis are seen submerged 
with their bodies visible in the water. The body portions 
above the water is shown in lighter shades of colour 
than the portions under the water. There is a similar 
depiction of transparent water in the Rasikaharavali 
illustrations where several! women are seen bathing in 
the Jambunadi. This is alarge stream which emerges 
from ahill nearby. This river has a sand bed and a bank 
andthe activities of the figures inside the water and on 
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the bank have been corelated. Besides aquatic birds 
and fishes, the sequence of splashing water is shown 
with a few strokes of the stylus. Since this is a 
coloured illustration the women bathing in the water 
have been painted in a darker shades of black and 
their bodies above the water look brighter with yellow. 
One could almost feel the water in the illustration. But 
in most of the other paintings the water is shown in 
solid state. 


Sometimes the depiction of water has no rele- 
vance to the sequence. Vasudeva while transporting 
Krishna across the river Yamuna instead of walking 
deep in the water, walks on the ground. Here the river 
Yamunaiis just depicted below the painting because 
it has to be there as a part of the story. In all the 
Bhagavata paper manuscript paintings, the river 
Yamuna is shown as a dark patch of indigo being 
separated fromthe rest ofthe ground with a simple line 
ofa decorated border. On this patch of dark indigo are 
shown fish motifs stenciled out resembling a sari 
border. 


Inthe palmteafillustrations, the water is shown by 
hatching the surface with criss-cross lines. This type 
of treatment of water is completely different from that 
of the pata painting. While depicting water, large 
varieties of aquatic animals and birds are shown in 
the palmleaf illustration to bring naturalism to the 
sequence. Here constructively the water is shown 
transparent, otherwise the magara, fishes, croco- 
dile, crabs, etc. would not have been visible. There is 
a parallel to this type of constructive and yet unnatu- 
ral depiction in the stone panel in the collection of the 
Orissa State Museum. This panel depicts the trans- 
portation of elephants on a boat on the high seas 
where crabs and crocodiles are visible under the 
waves. Just like the human figures which are visible 
even though they are inside the apartments, the 
fishes, etc. are shown very clearly inside the water, 
but not a drop of water clings to their bodies. The 
figures which are placed against norma! backgrounds 
Suggest clear-cut demarcations from each other, 
sometimes with the aid of colour and sometimes 
without. Similarly, the aquatic animals are shown 
clearly against the water spaces as would have been 
in normal sequences, Besides the aquatic animals 
inside the water, ducks, cranes and geese are shown 
on the surface and a few others flying and hovering. 
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There are depictions of streams, rivers and ponds 
in the Rasika Haravali Chitravali. Since these are 
coloured illustrations, the water looks deep with dark 
shades of indigo and black. A large variety of fishes, 
aquatic animals and elephants are shown against 
the dark shades of water. These are completely 
submerged underwater and make a pleasant contrast 
with their beautiful red and light yeltow bodies. In 
Ushaharana Chitravalia ship is painted sailing onthe 
sea. There are other sequences in this palmleaf 
manuscript where water is shown with Siva and 
Parvati sporting on a boat. Lotus, lily and other water 
plants are illustrated. Sometimes inverted fishes are 
shown pecking at the root of the lotus plant. This 
resembles the machha and purna kumbha motif of 
the marriage paintings on walls. The depiction of 
water in the Bharatabheta painting in the 
Viranchinarayana temple has been made lively with 
ducks floating on the water and lotuses in the form 
of medallions adorning the water surface. In the 
illustration to the opening verse of Gitagovinda where 
Nanda commands Radha to escort Krishan home, 
the river Yamuna is suggested by the raised banks 
with palm and coconuttrees. But in most of the other 
sequences, the river Yamuna is symbolised by 
ponds with lotuses and aquatic birds. Barring a few 
samples, the depiction of water in Orissan painting is 
rather stiff and static. In general, the water resem- 
blance a solid mass rather than a transparent fluid. 
Compared to Rajasthani and Pahari miniatures, the 
treatment of water in the Orissan painting tradition is 
more sculptural. The ferocious character of water, 
such as in the surging waves, does not create awe in 
Orissan painting. 


SKY 


The sky, which is another important element of 
nature is rarely depicted in Orissan paintings. In pata 
paintings, there is almost no depiction of the proper 
sky. But the plain blue sky is seen in Vastraharana 
and Girigovardhana paintings. The space around the 
sikhara of the Jagannatha temple in Thiabadhia 
meant for the sky is painted yellow with birds dotting 
the emptiness. The chitrakara apparently sought to 
give animpression of an open sky with birds flying, but 
the birds do not even spread their wings. Similarly, the 
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sky space above the hill line on the horizon in 
Kanchivijaya painting is generally done in red. So also 
in many other paintings, the sky or the space meant 
for the sky is painted red. In pata paintings, invariably 
the sky is painted red. Here the Sky is basically a 
background space and no special treatment for the 
Sky is meted out. 


In Bhagavata paper paintings although there is 
enough scope for depiction of the sky, it is painted in 
dull shades of grey and without the feeling of airy 
expanse. In the Orissa State Museum Bhagavata 
painting, the sky is an oblong (sometimes bow like) 
grey patch of colour on which dull white clouds are 
painted in afew semicircular curves. Different moods 
of the sky, the morning sky, the day sky and the night 
Sky are painted with orange, yellow ochre, blue, dull 
grey and indigo colours. In a Bhagavata Rasakrida 
painting, a moonlit sky is depicted with around moon 
and dotted with stars. The dramatic characters of the 
sky are not painted. For example, in the painting 
Vasudeva transporting Krishna according to the liter- 
ary descriptions, the sky should have been dark, 
cloudy with strokes of lightning, but in the painting it 
is calm and not violent. 


In the wall paintings skies are not painted with 
extra vigour. Mostly these are plain blue orwhite. The 
trees, and hills are shown against these plain skies. 
In Ravanara Chhatrabhanga painting in the 
Viranchinarayanatemple, Ravanais shown riding his 
Pushpaka vimana in the sky to assess the military 
strength of Rama. In the Odia Matha at Puri another 
version of the above theme with Ravana in the sky is 
painted. In the Dharakote mural painting, Garuda 
carries Narayana over his shoulders, who rushes to 
rescue the Gajendra or the elephant king from the 
jaws of the crocodile. In all these paintings however, 
the sky remains only a simple background. 


In palmteaf illustration, the sky has been dealt 
with more interesting details compared with mural, 
pata and paper paintings. The sky is generally shown 
on both the top corners of the leaf to suggest the day 
and the night. The night is depicted with a crescent 
moon and the day with a round sun. At times, the 
depiction of the Sun God on his chariotis given along 
with flying birds to suggest the sky. Inthe Lavanyavati 
illustrations, the sunrise has been shown. The birds 
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fly away from their nests filling the moming Sky. 
Similarly sunsets have been depicted in the 
Ushaharana illustrations. In this scene a half setting 
sun has been drawn in the sky against a hill. In the 
Ushaharana Chitravali in the sky above the sea, the 
Sage Narada and Chitralekha are painted in flying 
attitudes. In the Gitagovinda illustrations the space 
above the river Yamuna specified for the sky is 
Superimposed with talavana. In Orissan painting, the 
tradition is to depict the sky with flying 
postures of birds, fiying attitudes of human 
figures, divine beings, the sun and the moon or the 
suggestion of rain. 


HILLS 


Thenhills engage the best attention of the Orissan 
painters. It is said that Pahari painters love their hills 
in and around their country and their paintings reflect 
them the most. But the indulgence of 
the Orissan painters in depicting the hills with inter- 
esting details is in keeping with the sculptural 
traditions. Hills find representation in mural, 
Pata, palmleaf and paper painting with equal vigour. 
But it is more exuberant and expressive in palmieat 
and murals. The hills are depicted in small dome 
shapes, one placed above the other in pyramidal 
order. 


These half circled domes are filled in with different 
kinds of trees, bushes, creepers and forms of foliage 
and floral patterns. Lions, tigers, deer, wild pigs, 
bears, elephants, monkeys and peacocks generally 
occupy the cavities. Animals are also seen climbing 
or descending the hills. These cavities or the caves 
are also used as shelters by the hermits to meditate 
and practise austerities in tranquillity and peace. The 
pictorial depiction of Rishyamukha-parvata in the 
Viranchinarayana mural painting is extremely imagi- 
native and moving. In this illustration, along with 
tigers, lions, elephants, bears, boars, deer and other 
wild animats, mules perhaps used in transporting 
goods of Bharata's retinue have been depicted. The 
elephant which has brought Bharata is being led to 
one of these caves. The mostinteresting motif is the 
musica! concert locally known as dhumpa played by 
monkeys and a bear on a long hollow bamboo with 
the help of sticks. A monkey joins the concert and 
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with his swinging body is playing on the stringed 
musical instrument, svaramardali. Generally mon- 
keys do not play the concert but to mark the arrival of 
the King of Ayodhya and in honour of Bharata’s visit, 
the monkeys imitate the musicians. These types of 
concerts accompany kings' paridhior benta (hunts) in 
the forests which have been watched keenly by 
monkeys who are fond of imitating human beings. 
These musical instruments are only prevalent in 
South Orissa. Dome-shaped hills are also seeninthe 
murals of the Sri Kalika temple, Jayapurwhere Durga 
reclines on a palanka over the hills. In the cavities of 
these hills the tigers, bears, deer, etc. are seen. 
Similar representation of hills are also given in 
Bhagavata paper paintings. In the palmleaf illustra- 
tions of Ushaharana, Lavanyavati, Rasika Haravali 
and Vaidehisavilasa hills have been shown vividly. 
Despite the narrow format of the palmleaf, dome- 
shaped cavities with different kinds of animals have 
been depicted. In these illustrations decorative bor- 
ders or semi circular arches have been added to the 
caves making stylised arched patterns. 


Although the painters of the murals, paper paint- 
ings, and the scribes are three different professionals, 
they almost follow similar traditions in depiction of 
hills. The style of pictorial depiction of hills is an 
ancient practice followed both in sculptures and 
paintings. The panels with vivid carvings of hills with 
trees and streams on the sides of entrances of the 
right and left guard rooms of the Rani Gumpha Caves 
of the Udayagiri hills can very well be compared to the 
presentation of hills in the Orissan paintings. It is 
really astonishing to see the continuation of a pictorial 
tradition for almost twenty centuries. 


HOUSES AND TEMPLES 


The houses are rarely depicted in the landscape, 
exceptin the palmleaf drawings of the Bhagavata. The 
general tendency is to depicta mandapa. The figures 
are always shown inside open mandapas with pidha 
roof. Since all the themes centre around Puranic 
stories in which gods, kings and queens are de- 
scribed, the houses painted in relation to the story are 
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only mandapas, prototypes of temples meant for 
gods. The use of mandapas are more in paper manu- 
script paintings. In the palmiteaf illustrations of the 
Ushabhilasa, the views of heaven (Svarga) nether 
region (patala) and earth (martya) have been given but 
there is no clue to know these planes except from the 
characteristics of the figures occupying these planes 
and the literary descriptions. Similarly, the palaces of 
Banasura, Krishna, apartments of Usha are treated 
schematically within the limited framework of a re- 
stricted view of the landscape. 


The temple of Jagannatha has been simplified 
into a plain sikhara temple and depicted very often in 
pata paintings. To avoid foreshortening, and because 
of the necessity of showing the front view of the 
temples, the mukhasala and bhogamandapa, etc. 
are superimposed over the sikhara of the main deula. 
Representation of the pilgrim town of Puri is a devia- 
tion from the natural townscape. It may not be 
categorised under landscape becauseit is more of a 
graphical map with mention of locations. In palmleaf 
illustrations the temple complex of Jagannatha, along 
with a few other sites like sea, etc. are depicted. 
These are mixtures of graphical maps and land- 
scapes. 


In general, the treatment of landscape in Orissan 
paintings follows more of sculptural principles which 
aims at minimising the narrations in the background 
giving more emphasis on the theme. This principle is 
almost totally followed in pata paintings. The reason 
for this may be that the pata painters and the 
sculptors, professionwise, are nearer to each other 
as rupakaras and chitrakaras. 


This sculptural pattern is also adopted in palm!eaf 
drawings where, of course, depiction of nature is 
more opulent. It has become imperative on the part 
of the scribes to use the landscape in order to 
illustrate the story. The murals which depict literary 
themes are also very liberal in the presentation of 
nature. But the pata paintings primarily aiming at 
pilgrims and dealing with the deities have little use for 
creative imagination, thus becoming conventional, 
stylised and mechanical. 
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PI.20. Depiction of war. The background of this painting is filled in by arrows, 
and weapons signifying the horrors of war. 
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PI.21. (top) Akrura escorting Krishna and Balarama to Mathura. ) 
(bottom) War scene, Elephant and horses trampling enemy soldiers. 
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PI.22 Godhana harana by Brahma, Brahma surrenders to Krishna, Chaitanya matha mural painting, 
Chitikigada. 
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P1.23 Nitai Gouranga, pata painting on wooden board, Digapahandi, Orissa State Museum (OSM). 
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PI. 25 Details of Sayana Durga with hills and animals. 
45 
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PI. 26 Jayapur Srikalika temple, Mahishamardini Durga. 
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PI.27 Krishnalila scenes, Meliaput Radhakrishna temple, Srikakulam district, 
Andhra Pradesh. 
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PI. 28 Girigovardhana, mural painting, Srikurmam Temple, mark the dome shaped hills. Srikakulam district, 
Andhra Pradesh. 
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Human 


When dealing with images, the reference mea- 
surementis generally the height. The positioning of 
the various limbs of the image is done through 
reference to a complex set of plumb-lines 
(Lambasutra). The names given to the various kinds 
of measures in most of the treatises (with some 
diserepancies between them) are compounds of 
mana, pramana, unmana, lambamana and upamana, 
those are the five kinds of measurements to be used 
when making a manifest image. Mana is the height 
ofthe image.’ Human figures are modelled, drawn on 
the basis of images. Of course depending on the 
characters of human figures the moods of measure- 
ment change. 


The human figure is considered the best among 
all other forms a painter draws and paints. It has 
engaged the best attention of both the painters and 
sculptors in alltimes. The Orissan painters have aiso 
shown remarkable proficiency in drawing and paint- 
ing the human figures. 


As in music and dance, in painting and sculp- 
ture, tala (mana) is the basic unit to measure the 
height of human figures. Although tala denotes two 
different meanings itis used inthe same spirit in both 
these arts. Normally the height of a standard human 
figure from head to the toe is seven and half talas or 
seven talas (satapa). The unit of tala is measured 
from the chin to the forehead spreading the paim over 
the face, the thumb placed on the chin and the tip of 
little finger touching the hairline of the forehead. A 
tala is equivalent to a chakhanda? or pa? and is 
approximately a head's length. A human body is 
measured seven and half or seven ta/as (head one + 
neck half + root of the neck to the navelline two + thigh 
from the waist or navel line to the knee two + knee to 
ankle or the feetline two). The distance between the 
navel and the anus is not counted separately but is 
included in the measurement of the thigh. Some- 
times the neck is also teft out in the count. 
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Figures 


This standard count is raised to nine talas 
(navatala) while drawing demonic figures to emphasise 
the characteristic feature. Also to bring out grace 
and beauty in poses and postures (bhangi) standard 
count is deviated and raised to eight and eight and 
half. This happens more in female figures. It is 
lowered in case of attending figures, dwarfs and 
children. Application of this seven and half or seven 
tala measurement differs in different schools of 
paintings. Only in a few cases is this applied strictly 
in Orissan paintings. In general, the count is lower 
keeping in tune with the average Oriya male or 
female of standard growth. In mural, pata and paper 
paintings the height and general disposition are 
somewhat similar but in palmleaf illustrations the 
human figures appear still shorter and fall much 
below the standard count. The men are always taller 
than women but the women are more stocky and 
fleshy than men. 


The depiction of the human figure is not only 
concerned with height but with general disposition 
related to their personalities and types as enumerat- 
edin Vishnudharmottara®. The sages are represent- 
ed as lustrous but weak and emaciated with matted 
hair. Brahmins are shown as full of splendour, well- 
fed and substantial with a rounded body and limbs. 
The divine figures have broad chests, narrow waists 
like that of a lion (simhakati or damarukati) and long 
hands touching the knees. The kings and ministers 
have broad shoulders and wide chests. The demonic 
characters appear large with protuding stomachs,, 
hairy bodies and with fierce countenances. 


The genera! convention is to draw the human 
figures in full profile faces and legs with frontal 
bodies. The divine figures like Lakshmi, Narayana, 
Narasimha, Ganesa, Sankarshana, Bhubanesvari 
and Nilamadhava (or Narayana) of Anasara-patis are 
drawn in fuli frontal character resembling the three 
dimensional stone sculptures inside the temples or 
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onthe facades. The intention is to make them appear 
different as deities and not as human beings. In 
Viranchinarayana mural Jagannatha as the ninth 
incarnation, has been drawn in full frontal standing 
posture. Even the legs are in front view hidden under 
a ghagara but the feet are shown in profile branching 
off in two different directions like the Sri Nath's feet 
in the late 17th-18th century Pichwais®. Although 
Ravana'’s main face and the body are shown frontal 
the other nine faces and the legs are delineated in 
profile. Brahma's four faces are always shown in 
profile. In Buguda Jaganatha temple mural the faces 
of Brahma are in profile along with legs while the body 
is in frontal posture. At times, the faces are shown 
one below the other like stacking of cards. In the 
normal profile renderings, the faces of Brahma have 
been shown in pairs attached to either sides of the 
neck. In thiabadhia paintings, Brahma's faces are 
painted in similar fashion. In almost all the paintings, 
feet are shown side wise and not frontal to avoid 
foreshortening. 


The human figures specifically in palmleaf illus- 
trations while standing with feet joined in lalitabhangi 
pose have concave legs with a little dragging effects 
to the front providing delicacy. No figure stands with 
stiffness. A feeling of movementis always induced to 
the figures. Krishna stands in tribhanga (three bends 
of the body) in Radhakrishna yugala and Rasalila 
paintings. Rama sits in virasana with a swelling 
curve of the chest, raised neck and raised right leg 
with Sita on his left lap. He holds the sayaka (arrow) 
on the right hand which rests on the right leg. 
Narayana sits in /alitasana with left leg placed on the 
throne and right leg pendant. When gods and god- 
desses are shown riding their mount, they are shown 
in lalitasana, Siva on Nandi, Brahma on swan, 
Narayana on Garuda, etc., Buddha in dasavatara 
palmleafillustrations and hermits in meditation, also 
in palmleaf illustrations, have been shown in 
padmasana. Jagannatha as the ninth incarnation is 
also shown in padmasanain Dharakote Jagannatha 
temple mural. While shooting arrows at Ravana from 
the chariot, Rama is depicted in virabhangi with 
raised chest, left leg firmly drawn foreward. When 
Hanumana carries the mountain, he is drawn in a 
similar heroic pose. General sitting postures are 
often represented in parsvabhangiin which both the 
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legs are folded at the knee, one knee touching the 
ground and the other in upright position. Krishna and 
Balarama while seated inside the forest in murals 
and palmleaf are drawn in parsvabhangi. 


The human figures have their prototypes in 
Orissan sculptural art, particularly of medievaltimes. 
The best examples can be seen in the temple of 
Konark. The swelling bosom, rounded hips and 
Shapely limbs are typical of the Orissan female ideal. 
In Orissan painting, the human figures like Brah- 
mins, pandas, priests, hermits, cowherds, messen- 
gers, warriors, etc. reflect the typological characters 
rather than the individual characters. Radha and her 
companions in the palmleaf illustrations of the 
Gitagovinda, Bidagdha Madhava Nataka, Usha and 
Chitralekha in Ushaharana paintings, Yasoda, Devaki 
in most of the murals, resemble the rural Oriya 
women but not the sophisticated urbanites. 


Inthe paintings of the Ganjam area, the figures, 
Specially the women, are bulky. The heads are large 
and the portion below the waists upto the feet are 
short. The hands are also large and almost touch the 
knee. This is more pronounced in pata and palmleaf 
illustrations. !n murals, the chest and shoulders of 
the male figures are broad and the waist extremely 
narrow. The figure of Rama painting a vermillion mark 
on the forehead of Sita in the Viranchinarayana 
murals is an excellent example of a male figure. The 
manner in which the swelling chest springs foreward, 
the narrow waist delicate, yet firmly holding the 
projected weight of the upper body is remarkable. in 
this figure, still more remarkable is the fine sensibil- 
ity of the fingers and the concentrated minuteness in 
the facial expression. Similarly, the figure of Manika 
in the Srikurmam temple portrays the voluptuous 
beauty of a woman with fleshy body and heavy 
breasts and thighs. 


In Puriarea, both the male and female figures are 
taller than the Ganjam figures. The heaviness in the 
female is absentin the Puri figures, although certain 
earlier Puri figures like Radha, Lalita and Visakha in 
the Bada Odia Matha murals, retain the bulkiness. 
The elongated female figures of gopis with a flowing 
grace on the banks of the river Yamuna in the 
paintings collected from Nayagarh, and now in the 
Asutosh Museum, Calcutta, collection seem un- 
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usual as normal Orissan female figures in the paint- 
ings are rather stocky and fleshy. One can notice the 
differences between the graceful! female figure with a 
bellowing charm following the elephantin the Sitavinji 
mural and the sakhis, for a sample under arched 
niches in Dharakote mural which show absence of 
subtle curves in the modulation of the body and 
delicate bends. 


Anatomical details are not suggested in the 
figures. Old age is shown with bending waist and 
depression in the lips suggestive of loss of teeth 
and wrinkles on the forehead. In the Bidagdha 
Madhava Nataka Pournamasi is drawn as an old 
woman with flat hanging breasts. Dhumavati is also 
shown as an old woman with hanging breast in the 
Srikalika temple mural. The Orissan painters have 
very vague concepts of the human anatomy which 
can be seenin the depiction of the bone of Dundubhi 
(Dundubhi-asthi) in the Viranchinarayana mural. The 
sketetal remains of the pelvis, spine, ribs and the 
head can be taken as symbolical, not natural pre- 
sentation. 


There are three types of female faces. One 
almost a round one with the projection of a sharp 
angular nose and small dotted chin. The chin instead 
of going in an easy curve to join the root of 
the neck forms a semi-circular pattern at the 
lower extension of the round face. The forehead is 
narrow and is slided down towards the parting of 
the hair. The upper lip is thin and the lower one has 
a little fold. The second type of face though round 
is not fully shaped. The forehead and the nose 
are almost drawn in a line with a single sweep of 
brush. The nose is sharp. The lower part of the 
chin reaches the neck line with an easy curve. The 
lower chin line without stopping at the neck joints 
proceeds to the ear line near the loop. The upper 
and lower lips is not prominent. The third type of the 
face has a thick nose, wider eyes and wider fore- 
head. 


The male faces also have round faces. But the 
noses are more prominent and sharp. Like the 
female noses these do not go straight along with the 
forehead but have dips below the eyebrow line. The 
noses of the demonic figures like Kamsa and Bana 
are extremely pointed with a raised inclination after 
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the depression at the bridge. In Orissan painting 
since these demonic characters are treatéd as 
mlechhas at par with yavanas (Muslims), the noses 
can better be termed as hook noses or aquiline 
noses. 


In Orissan painting noses are sharp and angular. 
The thick type of nose denotes a lower status and the 
sharp nose speaks of higher status. In the medieval 
Orissan literature, noses have been compared with 
tillapushpa (sesamum flower), sukachanchu (beak 
of a parrot), etc. 


The male faces have moustaches and beards. 
The style differs with different characters. The faces 
of Krishna, Balarama, Naryana and Siva have no 
beards and moustaches. But this cannot be taken as 
a generat rule because Krishna is shown with mous- 
taches in Gopichandana palmleafillustration. Naryana 
has moustaches and stylised beard in Nilamadhava 
or Narayana anasarapati. Balarama in the 
anasarapatiis also shown with beards. In thiabadhia 
paintings Siva has no moustaches or beard but in 
Siva-Parvati pata, Siva is shown with beard and 
moustaches. The beard line in divine figures and non 
demonic characters are shown in wavy patterns or 
crescent shapes on the cheek. Sometimes the 
pointed ends are coiled. The beard of Vasudeva in 
paper illustrations are shown cut and trimmed. The 
demonic figures like Kamsa. Bana, etc. have mous- 
taches and pointed beards. These beards are stiff 
compared with the beards of sages in which the lines 
are shown wavy and flowing. Moustaches are shown 
bow like and pointed at the end on the cheeks. 
Moustaches of divine heroes like Rama, Lakshmana 
are wavy at the origin and then drawn straight on the 
cheek. Drooping moustaches are not seenin Orissan 
painting. In pata painting the end of the moustaches 
are seen in loops in certain demonic figures. 


The eyes have no lids and are shown broad, 
extending almost to the ears in case of females in the 
medieval fashion. Although in literature the eye has 
been compared to the lotus petal and the fish, the 
lower line of the eye is not symmetrical! to the upper 
line but comparatively straighter with a slight curve. 
The complete eye ballis shown as a dotin the centre 
and since most of the faces are drawn in profile, the 
eye-ball has a fixed position in most of the paintings. 
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The eyebrows resemble the half-circled arches. The 
eyes do not protrude like in Western Indian painting. 
The Orissan eye is different both from the minakshi 
(fish-shaped eye) of the Western Indian painting and 
the lotus petalled drooping yogachitta of classical 
Eastern School’. The eyes of the demonic figures 
are shown round and bulging. In pata paintings to 
make the eyes lively, red colouris filled in on both the 
corners of the eyes. In the eyes of the demonic 
figures, the red colour is prominent to make them 
look angry. 


The fingers on the hands are depicted stiff and 
shortin pata. In palmleaf illustrations the hands are 
large. In earlier murals the hands are delicate and 
full of gesture. Sometimes the fingers are not 
arranged properly. Irregularity in the placement of 
the thumb and the toe is noticed. The Radha figure 
from Digapahandiis the best example of this wrong 


placement. In general disposition and took, some of 
the Orissan figures can be compared with a few 
figures of the Vijayanagara school. The facial com- 
position of some of thewomen figures of the Lepakshi 
can be compared with their counterparts in Orissan 
paintings. While the three quarter profile is absentin 
Orissan paintings, the smal! dotted chin, the thin 
upper lip and the lower with a fold and sharp nose 
bear Orisssan characteristics. Some of the women 
figures of the Bhikshatana and Mohini mura! of the 
Nayaka school of the South of the 17th century are 
nearer to the Orissan figures of gopis on the banks 
of the river Yamuna. Some of the late figures of the 
19th century bear unmistakable influences of the 
Rajasthan School of painting in general. One can 
also draw similar comparisons with a few other 
schools of paintings because of the prevailing medi- 
evaltrends all over India. 


Notes 


1. Kapila Vatsyayan, Ed. Kalatattvakosa - A Lexi- 
con of Fundamental Concepts of the Indian 
Arts, p. 370. 


2. Chakhandais half of the hata (hand). Two hatas 
measure a yard. The unit of a hata is measured 
from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger. 


Pa is one quarter of a yard. 

C. Sivaramamurti, Indian Painting, p. 6. 

D.P. Ghose, Mediaeval Indian Painting, p. 29. 
Ibid, p. 7. 
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PI.30 Nayika putting off the lamp with the help of her garland while she covers the eyes of her Nayaka with 
her other hand. Amaru Sataka palmleaf manuscript, Orissa State Museum (OSM). 
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PI.31AFolia from Bidagdha Madhava Nataka, Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar, mark the varieties of the 
trees with flowers, bees, butterflies, birds and animals. 
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P!. 32 Depiction of trees in Bidagdha Madhava Nataka, palmleaf manuscript, 
Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar. 
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PI.33 Bana doing penance, Siva appears in front of him on Nandi. Bana in his court, Ushaharana palmleaf 
manuscript, Orissa State Museum. 
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PI.34 Radha with her companion inside a mandapa, Gitagovinda, palmleaf manuscript, 
Orissa State Museum. Bhubaneswar. 
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PI.35 Depiction of mandapas in the Ushavilasa, palmleaf manuscript, Orissa State Museum (from top) 
mandapas inside the palace of Bana, Usha and Aniruddha, in a mandapa struck by the love arrows of 
Kamadeva. Usha faints inside a mandapa after seeing the chitrapata. Chitralekha fans her. Usha and 
Chitralekha converse on the chitrapata inside a mandapa. Usha narrating her dream to her friends 


inside a mandapa. 
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PI.37ADepiction of mandapas in the Ushavilasa, palmteaf manuscript, Orissa State Museum, (from top) 
Usha and Aniruddha playing dice inside a mandapa at night. Chitralekha showing the chitrapata with 
the palace of Krishna at Dwaraka. 
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PI.37BThe entrance of Krishna's palace at Dwaraka with a gopuram. Usha and Aniruddha in coitus inside a 
mandapa. Ganesa, Sarasvati and Mahishasuramardini Durga under decorated niches. 
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i iti i j d Krishna in ratiknida inside 
.38 Krishna waiting for the arrival of Radha at the steps of a kunja. Radha an 3 
Eo ନ sha IR three sequences. Gitagovinda, palmleaf manuscript, Kamadeva shooting arrows of 


love at Radha and Radha awaiting the arrival of Krishna. 
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Portraiture 


in India, portraiture is not understood in the 
sense it is accepted in the West. In the West it 
represents the photographic resemblances of an 
object, broadly animate and inanimate objects but 
specifically of human beings. In Indian art portraits 
do not have a prominent role because artis practised 
for higher ideals of life and not for personal glorifica- 
tion. The word used for likeness—maya, illusion or 
deception is significant of the orthodox Hindu atti- 
tude towards portraiture. The simple imitation of 
nature was idle and inauspicious. In the 
Sukranitisara’, the figure is prescribed only for the 
images of the gods for they confer heaven and 
fortune. Again, a misshapen image of god is always 
better than an image of man, however well made the 
latter may be. In the images of gods, the whole aim 
was to suggest a type of face as far as possible 
impersonalto suppress all the details indicative of a 
human individual. Also for this reason names of the 
painters of sculptors generally do not appear in 
works of art in India. 


In order to master the techniques of portraiture, 
study of the portrait is necessary, which in Western 
academic schooling is known “portrait study” or “life 
study”. This is done from the models. This system of 
study is totally absent in Indian or Orissan art. So it 
is quite natural that portraits do not appear in painting 
or sculpture. The painter in india or in Orissa first 
conceives the characteristic features of a personal- 
ity mentally basing on his own observations from life. 
He then transfers his mental conceptions into his 
picture. 


Inspite of this general attitude there are frequent 
references to portrait painting even from the Vedic 
times. There are also evidences of portraits in Indian 
and Orissan sculptures. In Baya Chakada there is 
mention of one Visvanatha Maharana who presented 
a portrait statue to Narasimha Deva and received 20 
madha for his expenses’. The sculptures of the king 
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atthe feet of the Surya image at Konark is identified 
as Narasimha Deva’, the dancing woman in the 
Brahmesvara temple panel in Bhubaneswar is said 
to be of Kolavati. But except circumstantial evi- 
dences, there is no clue in the sculptures to identify 
them as such. 


There are anumber of references inthe Orissan 
literature to the practice of portrait painting in Orissa. 
These literary works range from the 15th to the 
present century. In these references portraits have 
been used by the prince or princess in connection 
with love making and marriages. The literary descrip- 
tions record the likeness of these portraits with the 
concerned characters. But in all these cases it is 
difficult to assess the quality and style of portraits in 
the absence of documentary evidences. These refer- 
ences seem to have been influenced by the tradition 
of portrait painting in Rajput and Mughal Courts. We 
have several best examples of portraits in Rajput, 
Mughal and Pahari paintings which are naturalistic in 
renderings and expressive with characteristic grace 
and feelings. 


In the Ushaharana palmteaf illustrations of the 
Orissa State Museum, we come across an interest- 
ing incident of portrait painting. Chitralekha, Usha's 
companion, paints the portraits of princes of the 
three worlds in order to discover the prince of Usha's 
dream. Inthe illustration, Chitralekha is shown paint- 
ing a chitrapata with the help of a brush (not with a 
stylus) inside the garden and near her, the colour 
containers have been placed. The portraits painted 
by Chitralekha have also been shown in the subse- 
quent illustrations. In Lavanyavati illustrations pro- 
cession scenes have been depicted where one of the 
maids is carrying a portrait. But none of these 
portraits seem to have any distinguishing features 
which would make them separate from each other. 
These are all imaginary typologica! faces which can 
be categorised as portraits of gods in heaven, por- 
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traits of kings on earth and portraits of Naga princes 
in the nether world. But these figures may not be 
classified as portrait studies of different personalities. 


The portraitureis animportant aspect of Mughal 
and Rajput paintings. A number of Mughal portraits 
said to have been painted in Orissa were collected by 
the Orissa State Museum from Dharadharpur in 
Cuttack district. These are the cheap reproduction of 
Mughal paintings. It seems that in the Cuttack 
district, occupied by the Mughals, small studios had 
developed where probably few Mughal artists trained 
the native painters in this line. 


In Orissa, portraits are found on the walls of 
mathas and temples and in wooden panels. Long 
panels with portraits of the followers of Ramanuja 
have been painted on the walls of dolamandapa 
inside the Emara Matha in Puri district. There are 
about sixteen full size figures of Satha Kopa Gosvami, 
Varavaramuni, Ramanujacharya, Ramyajamatara 
Svami, Varavaramuni (2nd). Buta Yogi, Serayogi, 
Mahatyogi, Bhaktisara Svami, Kulasekhara Svami, 
Yogivahana Svami, Kanchipurna Svami, Mahapurna 
Svami, Barakala Svami, Anyana Svami and 
Ramanuja. These figures are in padmasana seated 
on small decorated pedestals under trefoil arches. 
They all have frontal, round faces. Except for the 
iconographic differences, there are no other facial or 
bodily characteristics to prove the worth of portrai- 
ture. There are no inscriptions below paintings to 
identify the portraits. One senior sadhu of the matha 
identified these portraits. It is a fact that Ramanuja 
had followers and in order to convince the laity of the 
divineness of the preachers these pictures have 
been painted with a missionary zeal much after the 
establishment of the matha. 


Thereis another long panel of preachers painted 
on the Southern wall of the Lakshmi temple inside 
the Jagannatha temple complex at Puri. These are 
the paintings of Sri Devaraja Svami, Sri Prativadi 
Vakara, Sri Venkarasa Jiyara, SriDropdi Svamiji, Sri 
Gosthijuna Svamiji, Sri Ramanuja Svamiji, Sri 
parakala Svamiji, Sri Bhutayogi Svamiji, Sri Sarayogi 
Svamiji, Mahadyogi Svamiji, Sri Bhaktisara Svamiji, 
SriKulasekhara Svamiji, Sri Bhakta Ghrirenu Svamiji, 
SriVishnu Chit Svamiji, Sri Ramamisra Svamiji and 
Sri Varavara Muni Svamiji. There are inscriptions 
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below the paintings to help in the identification of 
portraits. They were also the followers of Ramanuja 
and belong to the SriVaishnava order. The extension 
of this panel is also on the Eastern wall of the same 
temple where the figure of Sri Dhanurdasa Svamiji, 
Sri Govindacharya Svamiji and Sri Dasarathi Svamiji 
have been painted. Although the paintings of a few 
preachers are repeated at these two places, their 
portraits do not appear identical which otherwise 
should have been done in case of portraits. Ofcourse 
in generalthese portraits have developed some char- 
acteristic features which distinguish them as a class. 


But interestingly, the Orissan painters have 
developed certain mannerisms associated with the 
presentation of a few typical figures. For example, 
the paintings of Ramanuja is always shown sitting on 
a low decorated pedestal against a circular 
prabhamandala with snake heads arranged like 
peacock feathers. He holds a danda. The attendants 
appear on both the sides. On the right side the King 
of Puri with his attendants pays respect. The face is 
always shown round and in frontal positions. He is 
depicted in vyakshyana mudra. These few charac- 
teristics have become typical of Ramanuja's por- 
traits which are repeated in other paintings. A third 
set of portraits of Vaishnava preachers, painted on 
wooden panels, are preserved in Bada Odia Matha at 
Puri. These are the portraits of Ativadi Jagannatha 
Dasa, Gopinatha Dasa Gosvami, Adhikari 
Madhavananda Dasa Gosvami, Adhikari Murari Dasa 
Gosvami, Adhikari Purushottama Dasa Gosvami, 
Adhikari Mukunda Dasa Gosvami, Adhikari 
Syamacharana Dasa Gosvami, Adhikari Rasavihari 
Dasa Gosvami, Adhikari Vrindavana Dasa Gosvami, 
Sri Goridasa Badita Gosvami, Matta Balarama Dasa 
Gosvami, Hridayananda Pandita Gosvami and 
Adhikari Sridhara Dasa Gosvami. These figures 
resemble the mahantas of the mathas. They have 
short statures, protuding bellys, shaven heads, bare 
bodies and are seated on mattresses or low pedes- 
tals. Some of them are with frontal faces and others 
are in profile. Practically ail the figures look alike 
except for changes in body colour, sitting atitude, 
and number of attendants and disciples accompany- 
ing them in the pictures. Ativadi Jagannatha Dasa, 
the first and foremost among the Vaishnava preach- 
ers, belonged to the 16the century, and the estab- 
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lishment of the Bada Odia Matha at Puri is credited 
to him. The tradition of keeping the portraits of the 
gurus most probably developed at a later stage. It 
seems that the idea has been borrowed either from 
the Lakshmi temple or from Emara Matha which 
were mostly frequented by the inmates of Bada Odia 
Matha. These paintings belong to the late 19th 
century. Butthere are anumber of under layers from 
which it is presumed that the paintings have been 
redone again and again onthe originals. Thereis also 
confusion in the captions of these paintings. Confu- 
sions have been created by the chitrakaras while 
repainting these panels. Sometimes one has to refer 
to the correct captions at the back of the panels 
written by the priests of the matha, The original 
paintings are believed to have been at least a hun- 
dred years old. 


The painting of Vasudeva Sarva Bhauma, a 
Vaishnava preacher and the founder of the Gangamata 
Matha, has been painted on the wall of the 
dolamandapa inside the matha. Between the por- 
traits of Bada Odia Matha and this painting there are 
a lot of similarities. The characteristics which are 
typical of a mahanta of a matha, a fleshy and fat 
body, shaven round face and shapely limbs are 
present in the Gangamata Matha and Bada Odia 
Matha paintings. But the painting of Sarva Bhauma 
precedes the Bada Odia Matha paintings which 
could be ascertained from the stylistical representa- 
tions. 


The portrait of the Vaishnava poet Abhimanyu 
Samanta Simhara painted on an ivory plate is a good 
sample of a bad Mughal style painted portraiture. 


The type of cap, the drooping thin moustaches, the 
odhani with buta works, the tight coat and the oval 
border around the portrait are reminiscent of the 
Mughal portrait style. Abhimanyu Samanta Simhara 
was a Vaishnavite and in consideration of this, we 
do not find any Vaishnava features visible in the 
portrait. 


A few portraits also appear in paimteaf illustra- 
tions of the Gitagovinda which are identified as poet 
Jayadava. Sometimes there are illustrations quite 
out of the context to the story which we have 
identified as the scribes. A desire persists with the 
scribe to express himself and these figures who 
stand in front of Krishna or alone on a folio prove our 
contention. The scribe at the beginning of the work 
prays to his ishtadeva and dedicates his work to him. 
So when the scribe is also the illustrator, it is but 
natural of him to draw his own picture on the leaf. 
These pictures are also grouped along with the other 
portraits discussed above with generalised characters. 


Even where pictorial evidence is available as in 
the case of Ushaharana and Lavanyavati illustra- 
tions, we only get general figure painting and not any 
specific style of portraiture painting. 


The portrait painting has evolved at a much later 
stage in the 19th century due to the influence of 
Mughal and European paintings. Butthese portraits 
differ greatly from the Orissan style of painting due to 
such influences. The portraiture in Orissan painting 
means the depiction of a class character or the 
generalisation of features, within a particular group of 
characters. 


——— rrr penne eevee 


Notes 


1. Alice Boner, Sadasiva Rath Sarma and Rajendra 
Prasad Das, New Light on the Sun Temple of 
Konark, p. 55. 


2. K.S. Behera, Konark - The Heritage of Mankind, 
Religion, History and Architecture, Volume, pp. 
18-31. 
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PI.39 (From top) Three folia from Devimahatmya, palmleaf manuscript, Alice Boner Collection, Museum 
Reitberg, Zurich. Two from, Ushavilasa, palmleaf manuscript, Orissa State Museum with dancers. 
Mandapas in the Lavanyavati palmleaf manuscript, Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar. 
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PI.40-41Usha and Chitralekha in a mandapa by the side of a udyana. Mark the kunjas with animals. 
Usha is inside. Chitralekha pointing at Aniruddha who is seated in a mandapa. 


PI.42 Lavanyavati getling anointed for wedding with Chandrabhanu. The companions carrying wedding 
presents and a framed painting of Krishna. On the right extreme corner, the poet Upendra Bhanja 
salutes Rama. Chitralekha, (third leaf) painting Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra on the 
Chitrapata, mark the wrong positioning of Jagannatha. Other Gods and Goddesses are also seen. 
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PI.44 A boat on high sea with aquatic life seen inside the water, 
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PI.48 (From top), Siva temple complex with a pond and garden resembling Thiabadhia painting of the 
Jagannatha temple in horizontal format. Lavanyavali, palmleaf manuscript, Alice Boner collection, 


Museum Rietberg, Zurich. Thiabadhia in Ushavilasa, palmleaf manuscript, Orissa State Museum, 
Bhubaneswar, Jatnipata, Museum Rietberg. Zurich. 
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PI.49 (From top) Folio from Ragachitra, palmleaf manuscript, Orissa State Museum. Three folia from 
Vaidehisa Vilasa, palmleaf manuscript, foreign collection. 


Kamadeva shooting love arrows at Usha,mark the background filled in with bunches of arrows as in 
a war scene. 
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PI.50 Depiction of chariots in palmleaf illustrations, (from top) four folia from the Ramayana, Museum 
Rietberg, Zurich collection, Mahishasura leading the war procession. Siva leading the army of Bana, 
mark the fluttering of flags and hurling of weapons which have filled in the back ground. 
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The major problem of a painter belonging to 
any school of painting is to depict the three dimen- 
sional animate and inanimate objects on the two 
dimensional surface of the carrier. The third dimen- 
sion of the objects are generally twisted or shortened 
on the vertical line to suit the arrangement of space 
or division of space in the painting. This is an age old 
tradition in the sculptural art specifically in relief 
Sculptures where the objects and figures are placed 
one above the other on the vertical axis to show them 
in the depth of the field. A man standing against a 
wall or a deity shown inside a niche when painted on 
a two dimensional surface does not create much 
difficulty because the figures are shown in profile or 
frontal against a flat background or a flat decorated 
arch without consideration for the sense of depth 
which may be negligible in this case. This problemis 
simpler in three dimensional sculptures where the 
sculptures are organised in the objective space of 
the real world. Butin a painting or in a relief sculpture 
when more objects like human figures, animals, 
birds, buildings, trees, plants, hills, ponds, sky and 
sun or moon are presented in spatial relation to each 
other, difficulties arise. Either it is presented as it 
appears in nature as what a photograph would do in 
a scientific perspective or in a different conceptual 
manner applying certain organised principles to 
handle the third dimension or the depth of field. 
These are the principles of perspective which are 
differentin different schools of painting. 


Pramana which is one the important Limbs (can- 
ons) of Sadanga deliberates onthe rules of proporation 
which included not only those relating to length, 
breadth and thickness but also the dis-ppearance 
(kshaya) and appearance (Vridhi), of fo:ms in fore- 
shortening. Ingres, the French painter who was al- 
ways fascinated by the problems of .oreshortening, 
would have been greatly benefited if ne would have 
read the analysis of this technical problem in the 


Indian texts.! 
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In Orissan painting, the perspective is strictly 
profile (Ardha-vilochana or Parsva bhangi). In a major- 
ity of cases the human figures, animals, trees and the 
buildings are shown as flat two dimensional objects. 
This flat character is very prominent specially in pata 
paintings and palmleafiltustrations. The distance ina 
paintings is minimised and in most of the cases it is 
completely ignored. All the activities are shown in the 
foreground on horizontal axis. But depending on the 
theme, distance is suggested by making the distant 
figures smaller compared with the figure in the fore- 
ground. In the Ravanara Chhatrabhanga mural, the 
figure of Ravanais shown smaller ina chariot flying in 
the sky. The problem of distance is solved in the 
garden scenes in palmleaf illustrations by placing 
rows of trees one above the other which should have 
been placed one behind the other. In order to illustrate 
several sequences in a palace scene, instead of 
showing the different dimensions of the apartments as 
actually would be visible, these are shown as graphic 
diagrams in a building elevation plan. In Ushaharana 
palmiteaf illustrations, the sequences inside the pal- 
ace of Bana are depicted in this manner. To avoid the 
depth of field either the front or side elevations of a 
building are given. Mostly the side elevations of a 
building or a temple are preferred to the front. A 
convenient method of depicting activities inside a 
building is to remove the problematic walls and show 
the compositions in an open two dimensiona! space. 
The back walls have been used in the Gopalila and 
Bhagavata paper paintings to depict scenes inside 
the mandapas or apartments as a result of Rajasthani 
or Mughal influences. Otherwise, there is no use of 
walls in the Orissan mandapas for easier application 
of perspective. Swings and cots inside the mandaps 
are shown in profile along with other objects. The 
steps to a house or to a temple are shown sidewise 
to avoid the problem of frontal perspective. The frontal 
perspective is solved by drawing the steps in a 
pyramidal! shape, gradually receding to the top in 
thiabadhia pata paintings. Although the steps are in 
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frontal perspective, the lions at the entrance gate 
flanked by the steps are shown sidewise. Another 
instance of frontal perspective variously depicted in 
the same painting is the temple of Puri with the 
deities of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra. 
Since these three deities cannot be shown impos- 
ingly in profile they are always painted in frontal 
perspective. Matching this, the four components of 
the temple structure have been reduced to two, the 
mukhasala (porch) and the deula (sanctum), also 
shown in frontal perspective one placed above the 
other. But in thiabadhia on paimleaf all the four 
components, bhogamandapa, natamandapa, 
mukhasala and deula have been shown in side 
elevation, whereas the three deities are seated 
inside the sanctum in frontal perspective. 


Inthe Puri paiting inthe Viranchinarayana mural, 
the streets are drawn horizontally and vertically and 
the houses, mandapas and temples are placed 
parallel and adjacent to the roads and paths as are 
generally drawn in a map. The matter of distance is 
managed in the graphical rendering of the painting 
within a limited space applying the scientific aerial 
perspective. The temples which are adjacent to the 
compound wall in the Puri Jagannatha temple are 
placed vertically one above the other along the 
vertical axis and horizontally side by side on the 
horizontal axis and below the top frame of the 
painting as in a thiabadhia on the palmleaf. 


The sea, river and the pond are depicted within 
a two dimensiona! space, a square, a rectangle, a 
triangle or a semicircle as if viewed from the top. 
Normally the corners of the paintings are devoted to 
the representation of the sea. In the thiabadhia 
painting, the sea is shown on the right bottom corner. 
In the Dharakote mural, the sea with the elephantis 
shown onthe right bottom corner of the Gajoddharana 
painting. A rectangular space or along patch resem- 
bling a border at the bottom of the painting repre- 
sents the river in the Bhagavata paper paintings of 
the Orissa State Museum. In all these figural compo- 
sitions, the perspective is aerial. Although the sea, 
river and ponds are shown in aerial perspective, the 
fishes, magaras, elephants and other aquatic crea- 
tures inside or outside the water are shown in strict 
profile. in a few palm leaf illustrations, the stems of 
the lotuses are shown as going deep into the water, 
which is again a profile view. 
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The trees are drawn flat. Although the peripheral 
roundness of the foliage is drawn, the volume is not 
suggested. The leaves are shown flat from the front 
view. The totus is always shown in frontal perspective 
in a circle which is known as padmamandala. Al- 
though drawn frontal as single units, these are 
placed above the water surface in profile arrange- 
ments. The relational proportion between figures are 
not maintained within the framework of a painting. 
The scope for depiction of the proportionalrelation is 
severely limited within the restricted space of a 
paimleaf. Even though the general format in pata 
painting is wider compared to palmleaf, the propor- 
tion between figures are not maintained. In 
Radhakrishna-Yugala pata the cows are relationally 
smaller, barely reaching the knee height of Krishna. 
In the Viranchinarayana mural, the elephant shown 
against a cave led by the mahunta is small in 
proportion to the figures of Rama and Sita seated on 
the same hill. On the paper manuscript normally 
proportion is maintained but not to the extent of its 
desirability. The standing figures and the sitting 
figures are drawn in equal height. The figure standing 
or sitting in front of a mandapa or a palace has no 
relational proportion. Sometimes the mandapas are 
smaller in comparison to the human figures standing 
close to the structure. The trees and the houses 
equally lose proportion. The same is the case be- 
tween a human figure and a tree or an animal and a 
tree oratree and a bush. The birds, squirrels, ducks, 
cocks, monkeys, ants, bees and butterflies are 
drawn larger than their rea! relational proportions in 
the paintings. The cock inthe Ushaharana Chitravali 
has almost the height of a sitting human figure. 
Necessarily these small creatures are shown en- 
larged as otherwise these would have lost their 
relational proportion in the painting. So also objects 
like panapika (spitoon), ataradani (perfume con- 
tainer)), panabata (betel! case), etc. are drawn in 
enlarged sizes. The proportion between the chari- 
oteer and the chariot, the cow and the calf, new born 
Krishna and her mother Devaki, Rama and 
Hanumana, Rama and Sita has not been main- 
tained. The attending figures when presented along 
with the principal figures are made smaller. 


Thefrontalfaces ofthe Hanumana figures are very 
rarely depicted because of the difficulties in projecting 
the nose which is animportantaspectofthe face. The 
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human figures, as far as possible, are rendered in 
profile face. The hand is never shownin foreshortened 
pose because this demands sterner perspectival 
dimension. The vyakhyanamudra and anjalimudra are 
very ably dealt with, without involving foreshortened 
effect in profile. The feet of the human figures both 
sitting and standing are drawn in profile. To avoid 
foreshortening, the hands (stumps) of Jaganatha and 
Balabhadra are raised upward on the sides of their 
faces in painting. Also to avoid foreshortening, the 
wheels in the chariots are shown as full circles 
frontwise. In conformity with the profile principles, the 
animals and birds are shown in side perspectives. The 
plumes of the peacocks are shown sidewise except 
in a few cases, where these are depicted in frontal 
characters as are shown in the Bhagavata paimtleaf 
illustrations of the Orissa State Museum. 


In Orissan paintings, too much emphasis 
on profile depiction has been given because of 


the limited scope to accentuate the modelling effect 
through application of colour. The application of colour 
is flat without the use of light and shade effects, which 
fits well in the fiat profiles. 


Thus, in Orissan painting the principle of perspec- 
tive hasits own subjective peculiarieits, different from 
the realistic or scientific. Unlike photography where all 
the objects shot are controlled by a single point 
perspective, in Orissan painting we find muiltipoint 
linear perspective. In Orissan painting, different per- 
spective principles are applied to different objects 
within a particular painting. However, the dominating 
feature is the strict profile perspective. The visual is 
conceived as a flat rendering without taking into 
accountthe depth of field. The device of foreshortening 
is avoided to the maximum possibility. The principle 
of aerial graphic rendering is also applied in large 
compositions coming closer to the technique of draw- 
ing a map. 
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Notes 
1. Krishna Chaitanya, The Mural Tradition, p. 14. 
2. Ibid. 
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PI.51 Rama and Sita reluming to Ayodhya along with a retinue, Ramayana palmleaf manuscript, Museum 
Rietberg. Zurich. 
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PI.52 From top. Nanda commanding Radha to escort Krishna home, Gitagovinda palmleaf manuscript, 
Orissa State Museum, Krishna dancing with gopis, mark the telugu type of ghagaras and long plaits. 


PI.53 Folia from Artatreana Chautise. Dussasana unrobing Draupadi and Sudama brahmin on the right end 
of the leaf. Narayana (Srivatsa) seated underneath an arch. 
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PI.54 Upper three leafs, Gitagovinda palmleaf manuscript, Orissa State Museum (photo Archaeological 
Survey of India.) mark different types of faces with long pointed noses and dot chin. 
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and teethless mouth of the old woman, Paumamasi. 
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PI.56 Chitralekha showing the chitrapata to Usha with portraits of Kings on the earth and the nagas in the 
netherland supported by Vasuki serpant, Ushavilasa, palmleaf manuscript, Orissa State Museum. 
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PI.57 Chitralekha showing the chitrapata to Usha depicting Krishna, Rama, Basudeva, Nanda, Ugrasena, 
Aniruddha etc. 


PI.59 The battle scene Ushavilasa, palmleaf manuscript, Orissa State Museum. 
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Both in painting and in sculpture, the objects and 
figures are composed as words in a verse. In a 
painting, the composition of objects or forms are done 
within a two dimensional format, limited by length and 
width. Paintings are also done on three dimensional 
objects, may be on a mask or a dowry box orawooden 
vessel, but in these, the painting is done on a flat two 
dimensional surface, extended over a three dimen- 
sional object. 


Generally, the area of the painting is divided into 
three planes on the vertical axis such as the fore- 
ground, the middleground and the sky which are 
placed one above the other onthe horizontal base line. 
There is no rigidity in formulating these divisions. In 
case of necessity one or two divisions are deleted. 
Sometimes the whole area can be the sky or the 
ground. But in no case more divisions could be added 
tothese existing three. The figures and other animate 
and inanimate objects are placed or composed in the 
divisions depending on the requirements ofthe theme. 


Considering their formats, the Orissan paintings 
are of two types. In the first type are included the 
murals, patas and papers and in the second type, 
the palmleat illustrations. Although the size of a 
painting is never detrimental to the application of 
principles of composition, in Orissan painting the 
application of the principle varies in these two 
categories. This could only be told in a generalised 
sense because the principles of the first category are 
also applied to the second, when the oblong horizon- 
tal formatis sliced into several rectangular or square 
spaces without losing the horizontal character. 


In these oblong palmleaves, the three divisions, 
foreground, middleground and the sky are present 
only in rare cases. The middleground is not shown in 
most of the compositions. The human figures, ani- 
mals, trees, river, pond, etc. are depicted in an 
unilinear direction on the foreground covering the 
entire teaf. In later illustrations, in order to obtain 
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more width for vertical compositions, devices have 
been adopted to stitch oblong palmleaves length- 
wise one above the other. But strangely, the sculp- 
tors have also resorted to such methods while 
carving stone sculptures in niches and on temple 
walls covering a number of oblong stone pieces like 
the joined palmleaf formats, a practice to be found in 
the Bhauma Kara period. 


Inthe Rajput and Pahari miniatures, the compo- 
sitions are in vertical formats where the spirit is 
mostly longitudinal. A painting of this class is either 
read from topto bottom or vice-versa. Butin the case 
of Orissan manuscript painting on palmleaves, the 
compositions are basically horizontal in character. 
The spectator's eye move side-wise viewing the 
painting, with the majority of the figureal composi- 
tions drawn onthe foreground. Of course the horizon- 
tal character is forced upon the illustrator because of 
want of space on the vertical axis. But when we 
compare the compositional! order in sculptures, we 
always find horizontal bands, even though, on the 
temple walls there is no restriction of width. On 
temples, in most of the cases, the spaceis intention- 
ally made horizontal to go in for horizontal composi- 
tions. The horizontal character is not only an impor- 
tant aspect of composition on palmleaves, but also 
it has its echo in compositions on walls. In most of 
the temple murals in Orissa, in Viranchinarayana 
temple, Dharakote Jagannatha temple, Gangamata 
matha, Srikurmam matha,Kancheli and in other 
temples, the horizontal bands have been deliber- 
ately created within a vertical framework. This prin- 
ciple also seems to be a feature in classical murals 
at Ajanta. In the earlier Ajanta paintings, the panel 
expands as horizontal compositions from left to right 
along with the length of the wall. From this, we may 
conclude that the horizontal character which is an 
important aspectin all earlier classical paintings and 
sculptures has been carried over to Orissan paint- 
ings in a later period. 
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The general practice of figure arrangement has 
been to place the main figure of the theme in the 
middle place in the foreground allowing it to extend 
up to the level of the sky. The other figures which are 
in the manner of attending the main figure or which 
are relational in telling the story, fill up the space 
either in the foreground or in the middieground or in 
the sky. On the foreground the figures stand almost 
on the lower bottom of the painting touching the 
border. In most cases the attending figures also 
stand on the same line. This is strictly followed in 
pata paintings. But in the murals specially in the 
earlier ones the figures are liberally placed in the 
background covering all the three divisions. In the 
Orissa State Museum Bhagavata paper paintings, 
the arrangement of figures in the foreground is to 
place them on a line touching the border or on the 
bank of the river Yamuna, which is also depicted as 
a border line. 


In order to draw a sequential composition, where 
the figures are to be painted in an order, the method 
has been to divide the space horizontally and place 
the figures in each division. The dasavatara figures in 
mural, and pata paintings are generally painted in 
such niches under decorated arches. Such compo- 
sitions are to be read from the left starting from the 
top frame to the bottom. But in large compositions 
where several sequences have been shown on a 
single format, there is no hard and fast rule, that the 
figures should be read from left. The paintings, could 
both be read either from left or right. To tell a story, 
a particular figure need be repeated severaltimes in 
a composition, which should not be taken as a 
confusion in arrangements. Rather these are to be 
taken as sequences in a composition. 


in the paintings of the first category (the murals, 
pata and paper paintings) centrality is one of the 
important aspects of compositional arrangements. 
The figures and other animate and inanimate objects 
are so arranged in a composition that the attention 
of the viewer is first drawn to the main figure. For 
example, the rider on the elephant's backin Sitavinji 
murals first, draws the attention of the viewer inspite 
of the huge area covered by the elephant. This is 
attained by placing the important figure at the apex 
of the imaginary triangle placed on the foreground. 
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The important activities of the composition are 
limited within this triangle. There could be a second 
triangle, smaller than the main one in certain cases. 


On the palmteaf illustrations of the second cat- 
egory, the main figure is not placed in the central 
location of the painting but elsewhere, thereby cre- 
ating the interest in the viewer in a process of 
negation. These illustrations are the viraha scenes 
and scenes where vasakasajya nayika keeps wait- 
ing in expectation of her lover. In these composi- 
tions, at the central place, an empty bed lay inside 
a kunja or a mandapa Mostly in the Gitagovinda 
illustrations, we often find Radha or Krishna at one 
end of the leaf forcing the viewer to traverse the entire 
leaf before catching the main character. As dis- 
cussed earlier, several triangutar compositions are 
created in a rectangular format in the palmteaf 
illustrations. This could be single, double, triple or 
multiple triangular formulations to narrate the theme. 
In the palmleaf illustrations, the rectangular format 
is sliced into several square formats by introducing 
vertical bands. In these square spaces, the compo- 
sitions are rendered in triangte principle, But when 
the entire oblong formatis viewed it gives the impres- 
sion of a multiple triangle-composition. 


Alice Boner while analysing the principles of 
compositions in Indian sculptures discovers the 
centre of each composition which she terms as 
madhyavindu. Any arrangement whether it is with a 
single figure or a group of figures, conforms to this 
principle. The principle of centrality is somewhatlike 
Alice Boner's madhyavindu principle. The 
madhyavindu principle is more convincing to the 
inner spirit of Hindu sculptures and this can be 
applicable to the first category of Orissan paintings. 
Raskrida or Rasalila or rasamandala paintings in 
mural, pata and paper are structured within 
padamandala. These are composed in circles within 
circles, the central dot expanding out in several 
circular formations. These could be compared tothe 
ripples created on the still water surface of a pond 
when a piece of stone is thrown into the pond. 
Rasakrida compositions are highly symmetrical 
structures where Radhakrishna yugala is placed 
right at the centre on the madhyavindu. This is the 
kesara of the lotus. Around the kesara of the lotus, 
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petals varying in member from eight to sixteen are 
arranged in single or several tiers inwhich the figures 
of dancing gopis and krishnas are placed. 


Besides the circular division of space in 
rasamandala compositions, the space in other narra- 
tive compositions on large formats are divided into 
compartments both horizontally and vertically. In the 
Vastusutra Upanishada there is mention of Kosthakas 
(or compartments) This type of composition is gener- 
ally applied to paintings depicting a katha (story) with 
a number of sequences. The paintings on the theme 
of Krishnalila, beginning with the birth of Krishna till his 
departure to Mathura and coronation of Ugrasena, 
Ramayana, from the birth of Rama up to the corona- 
tion in Ayodhya are shown in several compartments. 
A larger compartment is devoted to the most impor- 
tant sequence. For example, in Krishnalila painting 
Radha-Krishna yugal/a sequence andinthe Ramayana 
painting Ramapattabhisheka sequence are painted in 
the centre inside a larger compartment. Similarly, in 

jJanma paintings depicting birth stories, the main 
character around which the story revolves is shownin 
the centre in a larger format and the other sequences 
in small compartments of rectangular and square 
sizes. Recently the painters have resorted to circular 
and triangular formats within a rectangular frame of the 
painting to share narrative compositions. In certain 
paintings the central niche is a circular formatin which 
the main theme is shown. This circular format is 
encased within a square frame with Rahu heads 
occupying four corners. Sometimes the inner divi- 
sions of space inside a painting are not symmetrical. 
These occupy uneven spaces depending on the 
figures required forthe depiction of the relevanttheme. 
The Ta'poi or the Mangala pata is the best example. 


The dividing lines in between the compartments 
form decorative borders of varying sizes. Such type of 
compositional arrangements are common to 
both mura! and pata paintings. 


The yatripatas display a great variety of spatial 
arrangements. There is use of rectangular, square, 
arched and circular compartments in these pilgrim 
paintings. The thiabadhia which is the largest among 
the yatripatas have several compartments depending 
onthe demand of the composition. The compartment 
at the bottom of the painting is an oblong space 
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depicting the car festival. While the thiabadhia pata 
has highly regular and defined compartments, the 
mural has rather losse divisions. In the 
Viranchinarayana temple, the space in the thiabadhia 
painting has been treated as a vast panorama without 
too much compartmentalisation. 


The figure of Ramanuja in the Ramanuja painting 
inthe mukhasala of the Lakshmi temple inside the 
Puri Jagannatha temple complex and Puri Emara- 
matha, occupy a major area in the composition and 
the attending figures on both sides are very insignifi- 
cant. It is still interesting to note that among all the 
attending figures, the figure at the feet of Ramanuja on 
the right side in both the paintings is slightly larger, 
because the figure is of the King of Puri who pays 
respect to Ramanuja inthe midst of his retainers. This 
has been done in order to accord priority and to justify 
the status of the king. 


Similarly, in the anasarapati of Jagannatha, 
Jagannatha in the form of Narayana occupies the 
major areas and the rishis standing on both sides of 
the Vedi or pedestal look pigmies. In thia-badhia pata 
thefigures of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra 
are the largest in the entire painting. 


The arrangement of figures has another interest- 
ing aspect. This is the disparity of relative height 
between male and female figures. This happened 
mostly in pata paintings, although there are a few 
examples in other types. In the Ramabhisheka and 
Lakshminarayana pata, the size of Sita and Lakshmi 
figures are very small compared with their male 
counterparts. This types of figure arrangements is not 
peculiar to painting alone, it is also reflected in 
Orissan sculptures. 


The balance in a composition is maintained by 
suitably placing the figures and other objects inside 
the imaginary triangle and also on either side and 
above it. Balance is also attained by liberally distrib- 
uting the figures and other objects in the three divi- 
sions, i.e. foreground, middleground or the sky. Bal- 
ance is a finer sensitivity in the painting which keeps 
a work of artin perfect order for the aesthetic and visual 
appeal. The easiest way to obtain the balance in a 
painting is by making symmetrical arrangements. 
Most of the Yatripatis have such arrangements. In 
Vastraharana, RadhaKrishna-yugala and Rasalila 
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paintings, balance is attained by symmetrical ar- 
rangements. But except in floral and decorative de- 
signs, symmetry is not attempted to it fullest extent 
in pictorial compositions. Colour also helps in balanc- 
ing a composition. But the figural arrangements in 
Orissan paiptings are so well grounded that colour 
balance is not needed. 


The blank space is not appreciated in Orissan 
painting. This is strictly adhered to in paintings. In 
pata paintings even the background space is not left 
plain but filled in with decorative motifs of flowers, 
buds, etc. The costumes and the walls of the houses 
are also painted with various ornamentations. 


It is not customary to show half-figures in a 
composition. The figures are always shown infutl from 
head to toe except when they are hidden from view by 
pillars or trees. Similarly, the rear view of the figures 
is also not generally shown in a composition. In the 
Silpba Prakasa manuscript, the Gunthana type of 
Alasakanya with rear view, is shown, since it 
was intended to guide the sculptor in executing this 
type of an indolent damsel. The figures are arranged 
in a composition as if they are presented to an 


Notes 


1. Alice Boner, Sadasiva Rath Sarma, Bettina 
Baumer, Vastusutra Upanisad, The Essence of 
Form in Sacred Art, p. 20. 


2. Krishna Chaitanya, A History of Indian Painting - 
The Mural Tradition, p. 14. 
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audience in the theatre stage. However in the classi- 
cal painting traditions, there was provision to show the 
back view of the human figures known as (Anrija).? 


The aerial views are conceived in the painting. 
This is best illustrated in the Puri painting. Here the 
human and animal figures, houses, temple complex 
and the sea are shown as viewed from an aeroplane. 
Without a faithful representation of the actual town- 
ship, asummary view of aconceptual township of Pun 
is depicted. This particular method is necessary to 
bring into grasp a heterogenous host of figures, 
objects and structures. The methodology is like 
making the painting surface into compartments. 


Thus it can be concluded that the principles of 
composition applied in Orissan paintings, are inspired 
by the Orissan sculptural traditions. Horizontality is 
one of the major principles. Acomposition can be read 
from left or right or from both the sides. 
Compartmentalisation is another important aspect. 
Centrality in the compositin is attained in triangular 
placementor in the approach of negation. Figures are 
shown full and never half or from the rear with the 
exeption of one or two cases in the Silpasastra texts. 
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PI.60 Rama and rere on 5 Ciifrekuls parvata, mural painting, Jagannatha temple, Kanchili, 
Srikakulam, Andhra Pradesh, mark the dome shaped huts wih various types of animals. 


PI.61 The fort of Ravana in Lanka, Rama and CR approaching the fort with Hanuman and 
monkeys. Ravana is standing inside, mark the squarish chess board type plan of the fort. 


PI.62 Rama is cutting the seven sala trees, mural painting, Jagannath temple, Kanchili, Srikakulam. 
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the Puri town with shrines. devotees approaching the 
the Bay of Bengal with a large ship and aquatic ani- 
a peculiar mixture of convenient expressions. 


PI.63 Thiabadhia painting showing street planning of 
temple of Jagannatha, praying inside shrines, 
mals, mark the perspective with profile presentation, 
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PI.64 Lakshmana straightening the arrows sitting on Chitrakuta parvata and Jambavana (bear adviser) 
assists him. A scene of Chitrakuta parvata, mural painting, Buguda Viranchinarayana temple, mark 
the dome shaped hills with animals inside. 
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Line 


The line is the most vital structural element in a 
painting. It is said in Vishnudharmottara’ that great 
masters valued most, the line composing the pic- 
ture. The lines, composing a picture could bring out 
the outstanding features. Economy of rendering a 
line in a painting has been highly appreciated. This 
could be compared to Sutrakara, Panini's praise for 
the economy of even a single syllable as the joy of 
a son born. The economy of line receives the best 
attention of the artists and connoisseurs while view- 
ing a work of art. This is like the beauty in a literary 
work or speech which brings out more when less is 
written or said. In the Vidhasalabhanjika occurs the 
remark of the Vidushaka that the painting looks 
complete with even a minimum of drawing?. More 
often the viewer reads in between the lines and 
therefore, the minimum of line brings out the maxi- 
mum of the character of objects or shapes. 


Line is a conceptual proposition in a work of art. 
It is elemental and abstract but has the potentiality 
of rendering shapes, forms and contents. In general, 
a painting is a harmonious combination ofline, form 
and colours. The forms in a painting are again 
created with lines. In the paintings of the Renais- 
sance, line is subdued, concealed in the overwhelm- 
ing application of colours. In the East, the line reigns 
supreme. In India, in the classical paintings, lines 
are subtle. When it comes to medieval paintings, the 
lines become pronounced, though in Pahari, Rajput 
and mughal paintings it is still within the classical 
norms. Butlinerity is a medieval mannensm in Indian 
painting. 

The line is also the mostimportant feature of the 
medieval Orissan paintings. Except the Sitavinji 
mural, which depicts the classical style, all other 
Orissan pantings comprising murals, patas and 
palmleaf etchings show predominance of a linear 
style. Of the four branches of painting, the mural, the 
pata and the paper painting have similar visual 
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renderings, while the illustrations on palmleaf are 
basicatly the art of the line.’ 


The merit of a painting as well as of the painter 
is basically judged from the delineation ofline though 
there are other considerations. In mural, pata and 
paper paintings, lines are drawn at two stages, first 
when the painter starts sketching and second, at the 
end, when he paints the final lines, which are the real 
hall mark of artistic ingenuity of a chitrakara. In 
paimleaf illustrations, line is drawn only once which 
is unalterable and final and the scribe's merit is 
considered only from the line. 


The chitrakara who paints the mural or pata or 
the scribe whoillustrates the text are so expertin the 
line work that the structuring of the composition, 
determining the figural actions and laying of the 
figures are all visualised in detail before execution 
and each line that is engraved, becomes sure and 
sweeping, starting from the head and terminating at 
the toe in case of figural renderings. In case of other 
drawings, the line is renderedwith equal force and 
sweep. Since there is no scope to proceed from 
mass to details, particularly on the palmleaf, the line 
has to be perfect and, in fact, it becomes perfect from 
the very beginning. There is no tonal gradation, the 
stylus is presssed in an uniform manner on 
the paimleaf throughout the course of the itlustration. 


However, even in palmleaf etchings, we find 
vague flutterings which have been put to order in 
subsequent renderings in the same compsotion. 
These speak about the work of a novice which have 
been later corrected by the master. We come across 
a number of such illustrations in the Bhagavata 
manuscripts of the Orissa State Museum. Although 
the illustrator has tried to rectify, the preliminary 
ones are still visible on the palmteaf. Inthe Gitagovinda 
manuscript in the collections of the Orissa State 
Museum perhaps the owner of the manuscript has 
tried to replace two illustrated leafs lost or brokedn 
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which do not fit into the earlier style of the line work. 
These replacements bring in incoherence and the 
different renderings are noticed immediately. 


There is a setof Bhagavata paintings on paperin 
the Orissa State Museum. In a few of these paint- 
ings. one notices the presence of preliminary 
sketches which have not been covered up with 
backgound colour, or the artist has tried to add more 
figures to the compositions and later given up his 
venture‘. But this is not the case always because 
certain lines still exist which seem as the vague 
flutterings of the painter with no intention of adding 
additional figures. All these point out to the fact that 
all the Orissan painters and scribes were not mas- 
ters who could draw lines with one sweep of the 
brush or the stylus from head to toe. Since we find 
such phenomena mostly in Bhagavata paintings, we 
are led to believe that in works of mass production, 
like that of Bhagavata, several artists were engaged 
to do line work. 


The line has different characters and functions. 
Depending on its functional aspects, it signifies 
different meanings. Lines could be thin and thick, 
fine and bold, sweeping and staying. Lines create 
forms lucid and graceful, hard and soft. Lines even 
create chiaroscuro bringing outthe illusion of depths. 
Vishnudharmottara elucidates three types of lines 
which are used in chiaroscuro. These are vartana, 
patraja and vinduja®. 


In paimleaf illustrations, lines have been ren- 
dered with greater amplifications and usgaes. Here 
lines play the part of tones and colour shades. To 
bring out the effect of modelling, broken lines in the 
manner of shading are given only in specific figures. 
The delineation of hair over the bodies of Narasimha, 
Hanumana, Jambhavana and other demonic figures 
have been done with successive strokes of lines. 
Similarly, to suggest hairy bodies of animals such as 
pigs, stags, buffaloes and bear strokes of line are 
given. Eberhard Fischer refers to the shading of the 
innerside of the outlines in Orissan painting. The 
hairy bodies of animals, Narsimha, Hanumana, etc. 
are rendered with multiple shading of the inner area. 
The method of suggesting bristling hair also exists in 
Indian painting other than Orissan. He refers to these 


lines as “eyelashes”. Further early examples of 
parralie! folds in clothing with closely juxtaposed 
lines are found in the paintings of South Rajasthan, 
Mewar and Malwa. To accentuate modulation, sahdes 
in line are not necessary in mural, pata or paper 
paintings because of the presence of colour, but in 
certain paintings there is use of such lines which 
seems to have been adopted from palm leaf tradi- 
tions. Due to the influence of European art, manner 
of giving lines assumed the proportion of tonal shades 
in a majority of paintings. Besides European influ- 
ences, Eberhard Fischer mentions the local, tradi- 
tiona! source of influence on the shades in 19th 
century Orissan art, and even earlier in the art of 
Western and Central India®. In palmteaf illustrations 
criss-cross lines are drawnto suggest water bodies, 
dark sky, house interiors and depths of foliage. 
These lines are so uniformly and closely knit that the 
areas covered with lines function as graphic screens. 
The surface of the paimleaf is so intensely cut with 
the iron stylus that when the black ink enters into the 
depths, it forms a flattint. The scribe avoids horizon- 
tal lines on the palmleaf. Therefore we mostly find 
vertical lines, curves, semicricles, ovals and circles. 
Attimes, instead of criss-cross lines, hatching lines 
are given to bring out the same effect. Wavy lines and 
flowing lines are also rendered to suggest flowing 
water, flowing hair, etc. 


In mural, pata and paper paintings, the finishing 
line, drawn mostly in black, is the final and the most 
important aspect of the painting. Before painting this 
final black line, several lines of different contrasting 
colours are given. These are red lines painted over 
yellow surfaces to bring out details of ornaments and 
costumes. The white and yellow lines are painted 
over a red-ochre background to make foliages and 
decorative motifs. Since the brush is to traverse 
several times from the colour container to the wall, 
Pata or paper, the line sustains several stays. A 
gradual thinning of tone is also noticed between the 
beginning and ending of brush strokes. Even then, 
the line maintains its sweeping and vigorous charac- 
ter. And the thick thin effect is so well mantained that 
it forms a visual pattern in the painting. Traditionally, 
line width remains constant with neither alternation 
nor broadening.® 
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Theline brings outeither the volume or angualrity 
inthe figures. The lines have volume in the paintings 
of Ganjam and South Orissa. It has a narrowing 
tendency or angularity and it is drawn in a mannerto 
make the figures look elongated in the paintings of 
the Bolangir area. The paintings done inthe Puri area 
have stiff lines which tend to be idealised and 
conventionalised. This may be taken broadly as the 
characteristics of the lines in the three regional 
styles of painting in Orissa. But there are deviations 
as well as interpolations. Speaking in general, the 
lines have lost their voluminous effect in later paint- 
ings and have become too loose and angular. D.P. 
Ghosh is of the same view and says theat the lines 
in earlier paintings of Orissa have more plasticity 
with opulent curves opposed to the rigid angular 
treatment of the later times.!° 


In Ganjam, the voluminous quality of the line is 
retained even in the 20th century paintings. Moreover 
the line is subdued in the mural paintings of the 
Viranchinarayana temple at Buguda in Ganjam dis- 
trict. Perhaps this is the only example where in the 
19th century, the line retains the character of clas- 
sical style. Therefore with reference to the date of the 
construction and time of the paintings of the 
Viranchinarayanatemple, D.P. Ghosh remarks, “They 
are akin to the 17th century murals of Srikurmam 
temple because of the voluminous character of the 
lines in both the temple's murals.” The 
Viranchinarayana murals, though painted in the late 
18th and early 19th centuries, portray a still earlier 
style because ofits highly sensitive, voluminous and 
refined character of lines. The Dharakote murals of 
the present century also retains the volume in the 
line althout the lines are thick and bold.” 


Commenting on a pata from Ganjam in the 
collection of the Autosh Museum, Calcutta. D.P. 
Ghosh mentions that “Radha-Krishna and gopis are 
delineated in round contours and flowing lines.” 
Elucidating his stand, he further describes another 
pata from Ganjam in the same collection as” another 
profound example of the same school, visualising 
the heavy massive white body of Kamadhenu (wish- 
fulfilling milchcow) outlined in heaving lines, an indig- 
enous picture of female grace due to the happy 
combination of volume and space”. The pata paint- 
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ing of Radha from Digapahandi has a very graceful 
and voluptuous body with sensitive lines bringing out 
the volume. Unlike the quality of line work in the 
Digapahandi and Chikiti patas which have volume 
and grace, the pata paintings of Paralakhemandi 
depict lines which are undiluted and innocent of a 
sense of volume. But strangely enough, the palmleaf 
illustrations of the Bhagavata manuscript from South 
Orissa, in the collection of the Orissa State Mu- 
seum, belonging to the present century conform to 
this style described above. In this manuscript, the 
lines are angualr, sketchy and have an erratic ten- 
dency. In our view this seems to be the work of a 
novice and therefore the line work is immature. 
Although the line work of the Puri area presently is 
more gothic, burdened with heavy ornamentation 
and devoid, of sensitive charm, a work of the 18th 
century gives us a quite satisfactory feeling about 
the quality of Puri lines. This is the illustrated 
manuscript of Bidagdha Madhava Nataka in the 
collection of the Orissa State Museum. In the illus- 
trations of the manuscript, the lines are graceful, 
voluminous and portray the keeness of a masterly 
hand. In its manifestations, it is closer to the work of 
the Ganjam area. 


A comparative analysis of the Gitagovinda 
palmlteaf illustrations in the Orissa State Museum, 
collected from different areas of Cuttack, Puri and 
Ganjam districts, results in interesting findings about 
the character of lines. In the earlier illustrations, 
which are multicoloured, the role of line has been 
subordinated to the colour tonalities. The lines have 
become prominentin the later illustrations. In gener- 
al without much specific reference to any particular 
area, the lines are delicate to the extent of bringing 
out subtle articulations of body-movements. The line 
lays greater emphasis on the portrayal of gestures 
and facia! expressions. 


A very few paintings have come to our notice 
from Sonepur and Western Orissa. We are therefore 
viewing the ganjapas of Sonepur with painted toys 
from Bargarh area. The lines in the Ramayana 
ganjapas of Sonepur are angular, minute but clear 
enough to be discernible in a smaller format. The 
same character of angularity is also found in the 
painted toys. In Orissan painting {including the 
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paimieaf etchings) the lines are drawn basically with 
two contrasting and divergent processes. Oneis the 
line of the brushes. This is subtle and sensitive 
because of the instrumentwith which itis drawn. The 
secondis the line of the iron stylus. The quality of the 
stylus line cannot match the fineness of the brush 
work. But while appreciating the line work of the 
Orissan painting in genera! one is simply amazed to 
notice that the character of the tool is hardly mani- 
fested on the line and even at times the line of the 
stylus becomes more sensitive than that of the 
brush. The quality of line work is more dependenton 
the workmanship of the artist than the instrument he 
handles. Line work is considered the most difficult 
and important. Therefore the head of the painter's 
family who is regarded as the master craftsman 
draws the final line. There are two types of line, one 
is the thick variety drawn with a thick brush known as 
motakala and the other is the thin variety drawn with 
a fine brush knwon as sarukala. Several sketch 
books of chitrakaras which have come down to us 
revealthe true character of line-work. In these sketch 
books or sketch rolls the master chitrakara’s perfect 
line work is quite telling and sensitive. At times, 
these sketch books contain both preliminary lines- 
tippanas as well as the final lines-sarukala. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the colour sketch “Gopis in Arbour” 
in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta. 
In this sketch the lines have characters of both the 
preliminary and final lines. Moreover there is the 
usnusualtendency of prceeding from mass to detail 
which seems more of a Western idea. Further there 
are several unwanted lines in the manner of trying 


and the final correct line which could be the result of 
these attempts. This is an unusual tendency be- 
cause the line work in Orissan paintings is always 
sure and perfect from the very beginning. 


Generally in Orissan painting, the lines are bold, 
firm and graceful and are mostly drawnin black. But 
such black lines are not found in Ajanta, Rajput and 
Mughal paintings. In order to mellow the prominence 
of final line, another subsidiary line or an undertone 
is given close to it which has served as shading and 
helped to accentuate the plasticity. Compared to the 
Western Indian traditin of line work, lines in Orissan 
paintings are less sharp, aggressive, less angular 
but more sensitive and sweeping. Orissan drawing 
has a delicate draughtsmanship and patterning. 


What little we know of Orissan art during the 
period from the 14th to the 16th century suggests 
that the classical tradition of the province not only 
survived but developed with a certain baroque vigour 
which can be very impressive. Baroque vigour sug- 
gest volume, ornamentation and patterning in the 
line. 


Hence, we may conclude that the line is the 
major property of Orissan paintings. Two types of 
line, one the brush line and the other, the stylus 
engraved line, are used in the Orissan painting 
traditions. While there are no gradations in the 
engraved line the painted brush lings have grada- 
tions. The lines portrary stylistical variations belong- 
ing to different regions and periods in the Orissan 
painting tradition. 
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PI.65 Narada, details, mural painting, Dharakote Jagannatha temple, mark the determined and 


sweeping lines. 
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Sanakhemandi palace, Podamari 
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PI.66 Radhakrishna yugala 
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South Orissa, mark the freshness of the lines. 


pata painting, 


PI.67 Radhakrishna yugala 
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PI.68 Charioteers moving in chariots to the battlefield. Painting on wooden board, book cover, Orissa 
State Museum, mark the costumes of chanoleers and the Wheels fi xed frontal. 
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PI.70 Rama Ravana Yuddha, monkeys attacking the demons. Painting on wooden board, book cover. 
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Costumes and Ornaments 


The Orissan paintings predominantly show me- 
dieval fashions in dress and ornaments. This is 
obvious because mostofthe paintings belong to the 
18th and 19th centuries. This is also true for sculp- 
tures of this period. The paintings reveal Deccani, 
Andhra, Malwa, Mughal, Rajasthan and European 
influences. Besides, a thin thread of classical an- 
cient Indian style is also discernible in the whole 
structure. Making a stil closer scrutiny one can arrive 
at the conclusion that the influences from Deccan 
and Andhra are more intense than those of the rest. 


In present Orissa, unfortunately there is nothing 
like a proper or formal Odissi dress either for females 
or males. In urban societies there is total annihilation 
of traditional styles. At the village level! some ves- 
tiges of the medieval tradition remain. However the 
dress and ornament styles in South Orissa still 
retain the medieval flavour which has close resem- 
blanceto painting. The dress and ornament styles of 
Puri, Sambalpur and Bolangir regions have similar 
affinities with their respective styles of paintings. 


In paintings as in social life, costume very often 
determines the status of characters. On the basis of 
this all the male characters could be grouped as 
divine figures, royal figures, courtiers, soldiers, re- 
tainers, messengers, priests and the common man. 


Divine figures like Rama and his brothers, Krishna 
and his brother Balarama, Narayan, Mahadeva, Brah- 
ma and others are dressed almost alike. The dress 
consists of an unsewn cloth (dhot/) around the waist 
and an uttariya over the shoulders. Krishnais always 
clad in pitamvari pata (yellow silken dhoti or sari). 
Narayana also wears a pitamvari which makes a 
beautiful contrast with his blue body. Brahma has a 
sukla pata (white silken dhoti). In the Buguda 
Jagannatha temple mural Brahma wears a white 
silken dhoti with long horizontal stripes. These 
dhotis or patas are worn by the male figures touching 
the ankle with panchigathered inthe front and kachha 
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tucked at the back. Male figures are bare bodied 
exceptthe uttariya as upper garment. The ends of the 
uttariya and the dhoti issue forth from the front and 
back part of the body. In a few palmleaf illustrations 
these are shown as fluttering in the air forming 
angular cuts which remind kuldajama of Mughal 
paintings and costume patterns of some Malwa 
paintings. Krishna as well as the cowherd boys 
Sometimes tie a small narrow dhoti or gamuchha on 
the waist. In the mural paintings painted in the late 
19th century and after, Rama and Lakshmana are 
shown wearing long sleeved embroidered coats. 
These have been influenced by the paintings and 
photograhs which entered the royal households. it 
almost became a fashion with native rajas and 
zamindars in the 19th century to imitate western 
designs in dress, furniture and architecture. The 
dress was one of the traits of this imitation which 
found reflection in painting. 


When the divine figures are depicted as royal 
figures, the disposition is in conformity with the 
classical sculptural style. The best example is that 
of Rama in pattabhisheka painting in paimleaf, pata 
and on the wall. There is a clear cut distinction 
between a benevolent royal figure, a king or an 
emperor and a malevolent character like Ravana. 


The royal character which are demonic in spint 
have been equated with m/lechhas. These are Kamsa, 
Ravana, Banasura, Sisupala, Bibhishana and 
Jambhabana, Hiranya Kasipu, etc. Although 
Bibhishana and Jambhabana are benevolent charac- 
ters, Bibhishana basically is ademon and Jambhabana 
a beast (bear) and so are treated as m/echhas. These 
figures wear stitched garments on the upper partofthe 
body. This garment is a sort of tight coat with vertical 
striped bands on its body which is worn over a dhoti 
or tight paijama. In the earlier sculptures Ravana 
wears a dhoti and not a stiped stitched garment. The 
panel with Ravana lifting mount Kailasa in the 
Parasuramesvara temple in Bhubaneswar may be 
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taken as an example. In a few other illustrations, 
Parasurama is also depicted in a costume like 
Kamsa or Ravana. These type of dresses are also 
worn by soldiers of higher rank. The common infantry 
soldiers go without an upper garment and wear only 
a short dhoti like shorts, the end portion of which is 
tucked at the back termed as paika kachha or 
paikachha. The courtiers and ambassadors are 
dressed in Mughal fashin with long sleeved loose 
coats often striped, dotted with rosettes, cheques 
and simple cross patterns. The courtiers use paga, 
pagadi(turbans) of various types. Courtiers could be 
of two types depending on their courtaffiliations. The 
courtiers attached to the court of Kamsa wear 
stitched trousers and tunics, whereas the courtiers 
of Nanda wear dhotis, and short sleeved kabas. 


The retainers like sword bearers, standard 
beareres, bearers of fly-whisk, umbrella bearers and 
guards wear tight paijamas and loose overcoats 
which cross the knees. The coats are mostly plain 
and are either laced or buttoned. Variations also 
exist inthe fashion of these coats. The retainers use 
boots and half shoes with pointed ends. They either 
don conical decorated caps or turbans. A plait like 
pendant hangs from each of their coats. The bearers 
in the court also put on ghagara type of a covering 
below the waist. In Prahallada nataka all the male 
characters wear such ghagaras with more elabora- 
tions. 


Kamadevais generally depicted as a warrior with 
full sleeved tunic, an uttariya, a dhoti of decorative 
cloth and stocking-type leg coverings without boots. 
The rishis and sadhus wear kaupina (lion cloth) and 
grow matted locks on the head. The Brahmins, 
pandas and priests wear small dhoti upto the knees 
and carry more than one gamchha (towel) on the 
shoulders. 


Sadhi or sari is the most distinguished attire of 
the women in paintings. The saris are mostly ikats 
with intricate weave and design patterns. There are 
only a few which are with plain borders and bodies 
like in the case of the old widow Pournamasi in the 
Bidagdha Madhava Nataka palmleaf illustration in 
the collecion of the Orissa State Museum. The 
painters have followed the sculpturat tradtion while 
painting a sari. The rich textile traditon of Orissa has 
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been amply illustrated in the paintings. Besides 
bandha ikats, block printed textiles are also depict- 
ed. It is believed that the block printed textiles were 
manufactured in the Andhra region which once formed 
a part of Orissa. It also entered into the Orissan 
painting tradition through the ifluences of Deccani 
painting which reflect them in plenty. In Orissan 
paintings, we find bandha, patol/a single and double 
ikats, lac dyed pata, brocades and block printed 
textiles as well. 


Radha, Lalita, Usha, Chitralekha, Lavanyavati 
gopis and other women figures drape their bodies 
with saris. The sari is worn in a simple fashion, the 
panata (end portion) passes over the breasts and the 
left shoulders and hangs down on the back. The rural 
women in Orissa wear the sari in such simple 
fashion. There is no use of under garments, blouses 
or cholis. The women occasionally cover their heads 
with odhana and mostly keep their heads uncovered. 
Radhais fond of wearing nilameghi (blue cloud) pata 
resembling the body colour of Krishna. In literature, 
nilamvari, kalameghi, baulapata, haladivasanta patas 
have been mentioned. These different shades of pata 
are used to match different complexions. The cotton 
saris and the silken patas have decorated borders 
and anchalabandha. The Bandha saris have colourful 
bodies dotted and rednered with arabesques, 
cheques, rimmed rosettes in circles and expanded 
lotuses with pericaps. Pata with kumbha dhadi 
machha dhadi, Sevati dhadi in intricate weave was 
the favourite of the women. The Orissan painter has 
a tendency to paint thin saris. This is evident from 
illustrations where even if a woman is clad in a sari 
her breasts are shown in circles over the textile. 


The temple dancers used ghagara, kanchela 
and odhani. On special occasions Radha and Usha 
are depicted in this costume in the Gitagovinda and 
Ushaharana illustrations. The gopis and other wom- 
en dancers while dancing wear skirts, blouses and 
breast bands. Krishna while dancing with Radha and 
gopis is shown with a skirt in the Gitagovinda 
illustrations. This dress type is also seen in the 
Krishnalila wood carvings in a number of South 
Orissan temples. In Southern Orissa unmarried 
Telugu girls put on atype of ghagara, blouse and an 
odhaniinstead of a sari. This indicates that in Orissa 
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the dancers in general used to wear this typeof dress 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. Specifically in the 
palmleatf illustrations this dress is attributed more to 
the Deccani and Andhra influences than Rajasthani. 
The Orissan paper paintings show predominantly 
Northern Indian three piece costume: the skirt, the 
bodice and head-kerchief. Rajasthaniinfluences, also 
depict women figures in ghagara, choli and odhani.' 


The women did not perhaps wear any garment 
underneath the ghagara or sari which is evident from 
the figure of Radha whose upperleg looks bare when 
the sari drops down. In Vastraharana paintings the 
gopis have only saris which are stolen by Krishna 
and no other under garments are seen along with the 
saris. In the Gitagovinda illustrations, Radha is 
painted with bare breasts when she is in a dejected 
mood or waiting for the arrival of Krishna inside a 
kunja. There are several illustrations in the 
Gitagovinda where Krishna unclothes Radha while 
performing sringara and it is always a sari which is 
removed. In Ratibandha illustration where the bare 
human bodies are depicted, there is no indication to 
blouses or undergarments. 


In the Viranchinarayan mural and Srikurmam 
temple mural, Sita and Manika put on a blouse. 
There are references in Oriya literature to the prac- 
tice of wearing blouses (kanchla}). The use of blous- 
es by women in Orissa, is an acquired practice 
which is not common in palmleaf manuscripts. The 
appearance of blouses in mural paintings is mostly 
due to Southern and European influences. There are 
also breast-bands with medallion type embroidered 
floral decorations covering the breast. The temple 
dancers and musicians are seen wearing such breast- 
bands. 


ORNAMENTS 


As in Indian paintings, in Orissan paintings also 
both men and women love to wear a great variety of 
ornaments but compared to women, the men wear 
quite a few. The divine personalities like Vishnu, 
Rama, Siva wear kirita mukuta. The kings in general 
use topi kirati. The asura kings like Kamsa, Ravana 
are shown in mukuta. Due to Southern influences, 
kiritas are painted high with several tiers. The 
Seshasayi-Vishnu inthe Srikurmam muralis crowned 


with such a multitiered head-gear. These kinds of 
kiritas have sikhara types of crown with a beki and 
pinnacle. Krishna wears a bankachula mukuta with 
an ambakasi (mango shaped medal) prominent in 
the centre of the chula. Balarama'’s chula has alotus 
petalled medal in the centre. In a few illustrations, 
Krishna ties his hair into a knot and fixes three peacock 


- feathers. In some south Orissan murals Krishna wears 
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a kiratiwith a small decorated crown. The Goddesses 
like Kali, Durga, Bhairavi, etc. also use crowns with 
panapatra medalion in the centre. Two leaf shaped 
formations from the crown cover the upper forehead 
over the hair of the goddesses. 


The kings and persons of higher status puton a 
chain around the neck with a pendant. Naryana 
wears haras (chains) of different varieties made of 
precious jems and stones. Manihara, gajamuktahara, 
motihara, etc. were prized possessions and were 
used by divine personalities. These haras are also 
shown as decorative types studded with precious 
stones. Men of status wear vaju bandha (armlet), 
kamkana (armlet), khadu (wrist band) and golden 
bangles. The makara kundala and malli kadhi are 
used as ear ornaments by the divine persons and 
men. This is a popular ear ornament used by the 
Brahmins, singers and poets. The yajnopavita or the 
sacred thread is worn by the Gods and the Brah- 
mins. Krishna wears basuni, notha and dandionthe 
nose. These nose ornaments are now popular with 
women in Southern Orissa. Krishna is more often 
depicted with along plait with tassels hanging atthe 
end. The men, mostly the cowherds puton godakhadu 
(anklets). Use of finger rings is also a fashion with 
men of status. 


Women take pleasure and pride in using differ- 
enttypes of ornaments which indicate status. On the 
head a woman wears ragidi chandra, ketaki and on 
the forehead mathamani and alakapati. Mathamani 
dangles on the forehead and is fixed to a chain that 
runs over the partings of hair on the head and tied to 
sinthi The alakapati runs on both sides of the 
forehead from the mathamani joining in a line to the 
ears. The hair of the women is tied ina bun hanging 
on the left shoulder or roped into along veni (plait). 
Along the lenghth of the veni round flowers of gold 
called sevati or kakara are fixed. The veni ends with 
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tassels called bundi, jhumpa or pihania. Most of 
these head ornaments are seen on Radha pataona 
wooden board from Digapahandi, Kamadhenu pata 
from Khallikote and Astasakhi mural paintings in 
Dharakote Jagannatha temple. 


The bun is known as Jjuda, khosa or khopa. In 
literature khosais compared with tabha, bela nankela, 
dalimva and pharua. Judas have also different names 
such as vankajuda, lotanijuda, dakshinijuda, 
ganthijuda, etc. Venis have also varieties such as 
dakshiniveni, jaunlaveni, vandhaveni, lotaniveni, 
sunthanaveni, etc. Venis are also termed as jatas in 
North Orissa. 


Different kinds of earrings such as kanaphula, 
jhumpa, jhika, tarata, makara kundala, kapa, phiri- 
Phira, mahula, chaukichampa, tatanka, pendi, bauli 
and phasia are worn on the ears. Similarly, notha, 


golapa dandi, vasuni, patamayura, hamsaguna, guna, 
dandi and machhi are used on the noses. The 
women wear over the ankles bala, banki, pahuda, 
jhuntia and nupura which produce tinkling sounds 
while walking. On the wrists are worn bahichudi, 
chudi, vala, kacha, khadu, vataphala, etc. The arms 
are decorated with vaju bandha, tada, taita, snanta, 
etc. The ladies put on around the waist a girdle type 
of ornament called antapatia. Besides, antasuta, 
kamarapata, gotha, sikuli, etc. are also worn on the 
waist. A number of haras (chains) with varieties of 
designs are used around the neck. These are 
chapasari tied close to the neck, chika, chhecha 
kanthi, mohana mala, vaghanakhi, etc. In pailmleaf 
illustration we very often come across Khasu mala, 
dhanuamala, vataphala and pohalamala worn by 
Radha and her companions. 


Notes 
1. Charles Fabri, Indian Dress, p. 23. 
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PI.71 Balabhadra, Subhadra and Jagannatha, pata painting on wooden board, South Orissa. 
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PI.72 Nataraj dancing on Nandi, painted book cover. Orissa State Museum, 19th century. 
Mahishamardini Durga, painted book cover, Orissa State Museum, 19th century. 
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PI.74 Dasavatara, Ganjapa cards, Varaha and Kalki incarnations. 
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PI.75 Radha and Krishna, pata painting on wooden 
board, Khallikote, Ganjam, Asutosh Museum 
of Indian Art, Calcutta. 
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PI.76 Visaka, one of the eight sakhis, companion 
of Radha, pata painting on wooden board, 


Digapahandi. 
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PI.77 Jhulana pata, with decorated Khilana (arches), Puri. 


PI.78 Bakasurabadha, Jaganrsihis 6 as Krishna tearing open the beak of crane demon, 
pata painting, India Office Library, London. 
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PI.79 Details of Thiabadhia, pata painting, Orissa State Museum, painted by Ramachandra Maharana of 
Birapratappur village. Sikhara portion of the Puri Jagannatha temple, details of Thiabadhia. Entrance 
gate, Simhadvara and Arunastambha leading to baisipahacha (legendary twenty two steps), Jagannatha 
temple, portion of Thiabadhia. Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar. 
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PI.81 Details of Thiabadhia with Krishna Janma 
story, transportation of Krishna, Rohini kunda 
and the temple kitchen. 
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>1.83 Bhagavata paintings (Vastraharana) on paper, private collection. 
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PI.84 Portraits of Mahantas with profile and frontal faces, pala painting on wooden 
board, Bada Odia Matha, Puri. 


PI.85 Vaishnava preachers under individual niches, 
mural painting, Emara Matha, Puri. 
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painting, Prof. B.D. Mohanty collection, Bhubaneswar. 
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Prof. B.D. Mohanty collection, Bhubaneswar. 
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PI.88 Rasalila, Krishna dancing with gopis in a lotus mandala, in a moonlit night. Bhagavata 
paper painting, Prof. B.D. Mohanty collection, Bhubaneswar. 
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The sketch book tradition prevalent among the 
chitrakara community in Orissa is at the root of 
transmission of hereditary or family skill from the 
older generation to the new. The sketch book is a 
unique possession a father passes onto his son and 
is considered more important than other material 
inheritance. When the father or the head of the family 
gets old he starts drawing in a sketch book. 


The sketch book tradition has two components, 
one the palmleaf manuscripts which are in the 
possession of the chitrakara families and which are 
passed on from generation to generation as material 
belongings and the second, the paper manuscripts 
which contain the sketches of the master painter of 
the family that owns them as heirloom. The palmleaf 
manuscripts with most of the chitrakaras have no 
relevance to their family profession. They also do not 
reflect the work of a chitrakara belonging to the 
family which possess them and most of the time 
these manuscripts are not even the handiwork of a 
chitrakara at all. It is also of significance to note that 
when inquiries are made about sketch books most of 
the chitrakaras say that they have very rare texts 
from which they derive their professional wisdom but 
in reality, they do not possess anything worthwhile 
and most of the time, come up with a bundle of 
Bhagavata or Gunigaredi manuscripts. They offer 
daily worship to these manuscripts kept along with 
family deities. Only a few families have Silpa Sastra 
and Vastu Sastra texts which contain diagrams and 
texts relating to the construction of temples and 
houses. Several texts of this category have already 
been published by Alice Boner, Rajendra Prasad 
Das and Sadasiva Rath Sarma. Bettina Baumer and 
Rajendra Prasad Das are presently working on a 
manuscript Silpa Ratna Kosha which belongs to the 
Alice Boner Foundation. 


But the paimleaf manusctipts which have direct 
bearing on the art of painting are rare. The one inthe 
collection of the Alice Boner Foundation entitled 


Chitra Sastra is yet to be published. The other 
manuscripts which contain instructions aboutthe art 
of painting such as Banakalagividhr, Rasa Panchaka 
by Divakara Dasa, Basanta Rasa by Pindika 
Srichandana and Dhyanamantra texts are lone ex- 
amples. 


The paper manuscripts in the form of sketch 
books form the major content of the painting text 
tradition of Orissa. While discussing inheritance 
or transmission, one would like to emphasise its 
deper significance and highlight its wider connota- 
tion. The sketch book contains the essentials of the 
painting gharana or kalam which is transmitted. This 
is the dhara or the style which flows perennially 
through generations. When the family branches off, 
the single workshop that was being commanded by 
the head chitrakara splits into several workshops, 
each under the stewardship of a son or a grandson. 
But it is only the sketch book tradition which binds 
them in common fraternity owing allegiance to a 
common style. This sort of style formation finally 
becomes the catalyst in the emergence of a sub- 
group or substyles. These substyles or the local 
styles are in fact the essential components of the 
Orissan painting tradition. 


A chitrakara is basically a painter but besides 
painting he does a lot other things like sculpting, 
casting and building temples. All these activities are 
group oriented and the fa mily members help the 
head of the family who has the major role in all these 
family professions. For painting, the head of the 
family or the master chitrakara makes the prelimi- 
nary sketch, which is known as tippana® and finally 
gives the finishing touches. The finishing touches 
comprise motakala and sarukala kama. In fact the 
essece ofa painting lies both in tippana and kalakama. 
The rest of the activities like preparation of canvas 
pati, preparation of colours, filling in of colours, 
banaka, border work (sanakama) and lacquering 
(/ausala) are all secondary and are done by the other 
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members of the family and novices. The sketch book 
tradition which mainly centres around tippana there- 
fore forms a major part of skill inheritance and skill 
transmission process. 


A sketch book can be compared to a shorthand 
note book of a stenographer who develops the 
contents of his notes on the typewriter. The stenog- 
rapher has very little or no scope to deviate from the 
dictated notes. Similarly, the younger artists follow 
the sketch books of their masters. The basic objec- 
tives of the traditional sketch books handled by the 
chitrakaras and the ones used by the contemporary 
artists and art students are different. While the tradi- 
tional sketch books reflect the wisdom of an older 
generation, the contemporary artist's sketch books 
are the exercise books to master the skill. Even the 
sketch books of master modern artists both in the 
West and the East though they reflect the wisdom of 
maturity and experience are not meantto be followed 
by the younger generations and these do not conform 
to the inheritance and skill transmission process. 


The sketch books in Orissa contain thematic 
composition formulae where placement of human 
figures are determined. Besides, details of facial 
expressions and hand gestures are also drawn. The 
compositional arrangements only indicate the broad 
outlines and the details are left out. The sketch 
books which have already come to our notice contain 
drawings of Krishnalila with episodes from the birth 
of Krishna to the coronation of Ugrasena,* Ramalila, 
from the birth of Rama to Pattabhisheka, and individ- 
ual gods and goddessess. Besides, there are also 
unusual motifs like Nari Kunjara, Kandarpa Ratha, 
Navagunjara, etc. There are sketch books with erotic 
themes and themes on ragas. In sketch books, 
figures are often captioned. There are also notings 
which are to be followed by the novices. 


The sketches are mostly drawn with a black 
brush line. But there are also pencil sketches, 
sketches in colours other than black, fountain pen 
lines, and sketches with tints of colour. There are 
also instances where names of colours have been 
mentioned for human figures. In some sketch books 
there are colophons recording the names of the 
chitrakaras with dates. 


Sketch books are also available in different 
formats. There are rolls obviously meant for large 
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murals. There are books with white papers stitched 
and bound by hard covers, portfolio types with loose 
Sheets of paper and folder types. 


The paper sketch book tradition in Orissa is 
barely two hundred years old and most of the sketch 
books so far collected belong to this century. There 
are Sketch books which have been successively 
filled in with drawings indicating the growth of a style. 


B.N. Goswamy and Eberhard Fischer have suc- 
cessfully rebuilt the entire structure of Pahari paint- 
ings’ which is based on family styles and transmis- 
sion. This prestigious exhibition “Pahari Masters” 
was shown inthe Museum Rietberg, Zurich in 1990. 
In this exhibition along with paintings, sketches® and 
drawings fomed an essential part. Earlier, B.N. 
Goswamy had drawn the attention of the scholars to 
the role of family inheritance in formation of painting 
styles in Pahari paintings. 


Eberhard Fischer and! had first brought to notice 
a part of a sketch’ book of a chitrakara from Koraput 
area in Orissa in our book Orissa Kunst und Kultur 
in Nordost Indien. It is Dr. Fischer who made me 
conscious of the significance of chitrakara sketch 
books in Orissan painting tradition. 


D.P. Ghose although had collected quite early 
a few pages of a sketch book from Ranapur and 
Khurda area in Orissa and had them published 
in Paintings of India®, the sketches had passed off 
as paintings and thir significance as part of a 
chitrakara sketch book had never been highlighted. 
These are “Gopis onthe Banks of the River Yamuna” 
(two pages) and the “Horse Riders” in the collection 
of the Asutosh Museum, University of Calcutta. We 
have arrived at the conclusion that the collections of 
D.P. Ghose mentioned above undoubtedly are from 
a sketch book?. The rendering of lines in these pages 
is extremely graceful and the lines have characters 
of both the preliminary and final drawings, Moreover 
there is the unusual tendency of proceeding from 
mass to details which seems more of awestern idea. 
Further there are several unwanted lines in the 
manner of preliminary attempts and the final correct 
line which could be the result of these attempts. This 
is an unusual tendency because the line work of the 
chitrakaras is always sure and perfect from the 
beginning. 
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In the sketch books, generally, there are two 
types of drawings. The first group of drawings are 
aimed at economy of rendering with indication of 
block formations. The details like fingers on the 
palms and feet, eyes, nose and mouth on the face 
are left out and, meant to be developed later. The 
second group depicts the details with clear outlines 
and as far as the figures are concerned, nothing of 
significance is left out in the drawings. As indicated 
earlier, the sketch books focus on the art of line and 
an analysis of several books reveals an evolution of 
line in Orissan painting. One can also trace the 
regional variations in the lines from the sketch 
books. 


Traditional sketch books have been collected 
from pata painting centres like Puri, Raghurajpur, 
Ranpur, Nayagarh, Itamati, Daspalla, Sonepur, 
Jayapur Digapahandi, Pratagiri Pentha, Mathura and 
Boud. Therefore they offer a very interesting study 
based on individual styles. Such studies would be 
very helpful in identifying chitrakaras and their works 
in the walls of temples and mathas. For example, it 
would be a great revealation to get hold of the sketch 
book of Keshava Maharana whose name has been 
mentioned as the painter of the murals of the 
Jagannatha temple at Dharakote. A comparative 
analysis of chitrakara's sketch books with the pata 
paintings and murals would be really rewarding. 


Two unfinished murals, Nursimha tearing open 
the bowel of Hiranyakasipu and Ramapattabhisheka 
ina temple in the district of Keonjhar give us a clear 
idea of how the drawings are transformed from a 
Sketch book onto the wall. In fact these two drawings 
might be mistaken as pages of a sketch book devoid 
of its contextual reference. Unfortunately we do not 
have the sketch book from which these two have 
been copied. But these two drawings indicate 
the development of mural compositions on the walls. 


The Panchamukhi Hanumana, a loose colour 
sketch page belonging to the late Bhagavata Maharana 
of Raghurajpur is an excellent sample of a finished 


paper painting and could be brought under the 
category of colour sketches of Ashutosh Museum, 
Calcutta. The pencil sketches belonging to a 
chitrakara in Dasapalla, Puri district reflect the work 
of a naive rather than a master. The compositions 
seem to have been inspired by 20th century 
oleographs and the traces of Orissan traditions are 
notvisible. The attempt to bring out tonal effect with 
shadesis a western concept. However, these sketch- 
es conform to the transmission tradition. The sketch- 
es collected from Jayapur in the district of Koraput 
are meant for large narrative wall panels. In these 
pages along with human figures, the suggestion of 
architecture is also given. The division of space in 
these compositions is significant because spacing 
determines the success in rendering a thematic 
composition. Probabbly to accommodate a large 
number of figures as demanded by the theme, the 
pages have been sliced horizontally. Such spatial 
division are noticed in the mural paintings at 
Viranchinarayanatemple, Buguda, Jagannathatem- 
ple, Dharakote and in most other temples and 
mathas. From the sketches we can clearly mention 
that these are primarily meant for mural paintings. 
Basing on these findings, the sketches could be 
divided into two categories. The ones which are 
primarily intended for murals and the others which 
are for pata paintings. The sketch books are used by 
the chitrakaras to show their jajamanas the type of 
work and the theme they would paint on the walls if 
commissioned. The chitrakaras also try to gain the 
favour of their patrons by showing the sketch books 
of their fathers and grandfathers. The price for the 
painting job is also determined from the sketches 
which they would eventually paint on the walls. 


The entire art stylistical analysis in the Orissan 
painting tradition with regard to human figures, land- 
Scapes, architecture, perspective, composition, cos- 
tumes and ornaments can be made on the basis of 
sketch books. The quality of lines in these sketch 
booksis avery important factor to determine regional 
variations. 
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Notes 


1. Banakalagividhi, a palmleaf manuscript in the 
possession of Datta Mahapatra sevaka of the 
Jagannatha temple, Puri. A paper manuscript 


dealing with Anasara pata painting procedure is 
with Nityananda Mahapatra, pata painterof Manpur 
Village in Cuttack district. 
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PI.89 Preliminary sketches (from top) on the wall, half finished mu 
Keonjhar district. 


i 7 imi kelches on the wall from a temple, 
PI.90 Sketches for a marriage mural by | PI.91 Preliminary $ wall ¢ 
Prakash Chandra Mahapatra, Paralakhemandi. in Bhawanipatna, Kalahandi district. 
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PI.92 Vishnu in guise spoils the chastity of Vrindavali (upper panel). Maidens offering their devotion to 
Vishnu (lower panel), captions in Oriya scripts authenticate the theme. 
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PI.93 Portions of a sketch roll from Jayapur, Korapul district earlier reproduced in “Kunst und Kultur in 


Nordost Indien.” 
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Visualart and literature go together in the evolu- 
tion of art styles. The painters and poets substanti- 
ate each other's vision and their creations are replete 
with socio-cultural phenomena. Therefore when paint- 
ings are not available to construct their relevant 
history, literary creations serve to bridge the gaps. 
This is more evident in Orissa, where the paintings 
have been subjected to large scale decay and 
destruction. 


The palmleaf illustrations project a different di- 
mension. They themselves carry both visual and 
literary documentations of the time. The colophon 
which often records the name of the scribe or 
illustrator and the date of compostion helps a great 
deal to weave the history. Unfortunately in Orissa, 
most of the illustrated palmleaf manuscripts do not 
have dated colophons and when they do, doubt 
prevails on their authenticity because the scribes 
who copy the manuscripts as a measure of preser- 
vation also copy the earlier colophons. 


MURAL PAINTINGS 


In a broader Indian context, refereces to paint- 
ings in literature are innumerable. One comes across 
mentions of chitravithi, rangasala, rajasabha with 
paintings on the wall. These paintings used to 
provide a romantic and heroic ambience to apart- 
ments inside the palace complexes. Similarly temple 
interiors had paintings on religious themesto heighten 
the religious moods of the devotees. 


The Sarala Mahabharata’, the earliest literary 
Oriya work of the 15th century gives several descrip- 
tions about wall paintings. From these descriptions, 
it is Known that murals were painted on the walls of 
the palaces, houses of the common people, temples 
and forts in 15th century Orissa. These paintings 
were solively and full of naturalism that even human 
beings were deceived by their appearances’. The 
tradition of painting was so strong and complete that 
even while constructing the house of wax and the lac 
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to trap the Pandavas, Duryodhana gave orders to 
paint the walls? as a part of interior decoration of 
those buildings. This provides very interesting infor- 
mation about murals on wax, though this is no more 
prevalentin Orissa. But the decorations on lac plates 
coated on bamboo sheets in Gunupur area of Koraput 
district could be a reminder to a lingering tradition. 
One can imagine wax murals as collages on the wall 
which might have been painted inside the fort. 


On festive occasions, of which the marriage 
ceremonies are the most significant, the mural 
paintings formed an important aspect of the ritual in 
almost all the apartments of the palaces. 


In religious ceremonies, like yajna® and other 
state functions murals beautified the houses which 
were specially painted for these purposes. The work 
of painting was considered holy. Therefore Sarala 
Dasa instead of confining the art of painting to 
ordinary mortals like the chitrakaras has elevated 
them to the status of Godhood’. 


Danei Dasa, a late 17th century poet, in his 
Gopibhasha gives a vivid description of different 
compositions in mural paintings which are reminis- 
cent of the late medieval! murals in temples and 
mathas of Orissa. He has also mentioned rupakara 
and chitrakara as synonymous terms although in 
contemporary parlance they have different profes- 
sions. In Puri, rupakaras are mainly concerned with 
forms in wood, stone and metal while the chitrakaras 
deal with paintings. The poet while speaking about 
murals, describes various themes like 
Madhusudana’, Gopinatha®, dasavatara, rasakrida 
of Radha and Krishna, Nrisimha, Rama, Lakshmana 
and Sita, Lord Jagannatha, Anantasyana, etc. The 
poet, it seems, has not made a clear distinction 
between chitrapata and kantha chitra or painting on 
the wall’. He very often, while speaking of chitrapata, 
also mentions them as painted on walls. This is 
probably due to the fact that there was hardly any 
difference, style-wise, between chitrapata and kantha 
chitra. 
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Mural paintings mostly substituted the icons 
inside the houses and shrines. After the paintings 
were done by the chitrakaras, these were scantified 
by the utterances of mantras making them suitable 
for puja. In the Mathura Mangala, Bhakta Charana 
Dasa, an 18th century poet, has given a witty 
reference to the mural paintings. In the sixth canto, 
Yasoda, while brooding over the departure of Krishna 
to Mathura, remembers Krishna's fear towards the 
paintings on the wall!®, 


The 18th century poet Upendra Bhanja in his 
Lavanyavatiprovides interesting evidence about mu- 
ral paintings’". In one of his descriptions he mentions 
a portrait of a hero being painted which was executed 
with great dexterity that could satisfy a love strickent 
heart. 


This trend has not died down. The contemporary 
poets and writers also refer to wall paintings in their 
writings. 


PATA PAINTINGS 


We get innumerable references to pata paint- 
ings in Indian as well as in Orissan literature. Since 
literature is not pure historical representation of facts 
we get references of pata painting mixed with poetic 
imaginative over tones. But nevertheless these refer- 
ences serve to build up a connected history of pata 
painting. The earliest reference is available in the Pali 
treatise of the era before Christ’. The religious 
teachers used to take recourse to painting as an aid 
to make their discourses understandable to the laity. 
A reference to this is made by Patanjaliin the second 
century B.C." Patanjali mentions episodes from the 
Krishna legend like the slaying of Kamsa,as the 
theme of both pictorial and dramatic representa- 
tions. The type of painting referred to by Patanjali is 
probably on cloth easily transported along with the 
preachers and these paintings anticipate the scrolls 
that are still recurrent in Orissa to depict themes of 
Radha. Krishna and Jagannatha. Bana Bhatta in 
Harshacharita gives a description of pata painting". 
Demonstrations of scroll paintings were being done 
in market places which were attended by children. 
These painted scrolls are probably the equivalent of 
Orissan patas which were being rolled into scrolls. 
An indirect reference to pata paintings or scroll 
paintings has been made in Visakha Datta'’s play 
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mudra Rakshasa’®. in the play one of the spies is 
able to steal a signet ring because people are 
absorbed in a demonstration given by the man with 
the painted scroll. 


The earlier Sanskrit texts like the Harivamsa 
Purana, Malavikagnimitra, Abhijnana Sakuntalam 
and Uttara Ramacharita also bear references to pata 
paintings. 


Coming to the Orissan literature, we find the 
earliest reference to pata painting in the Nityachara 
Paddhat/’® by Vidyakara Vajapei which dates back 
to the 14th century A.D. The next Sanskrit work, the 
Achara Chintamani"’ also makes referencesto pata 
paintings. Both these references are made in con- 
nection with the worship of pata paintings, where to 
protect the paintings from the contamination of water 
a different mode of worship has been prescribed. The 
text runs as follows: 


Chitrajanam pata sthanamarchanam sura 
saptama 

Pratistha veda vihitam srinu samkshepato 
mamah 

Chitram tu pasyate snanat tatsmatam 
prativimvagam 

Drishtva bhishachayet kumbhipuravat Krama 
yogat 

Patam samveshta gandhanairalam 
Kritvadhivasayet. 


Oh King of heavens, listen to the pratistha 
ceremony of the deity painted on pata. The painted 
deity will be spoiled if given a bath. So placing a 
kumbha (a vessel) the bath is to be given to the 
reflections by offering sandal, etc., the pata is to be 
worshipped. The Niladrimahodaya,!® a Sansknt Purana 
composed in the the 14th century (1368 A.D.) refers 
to pata in connection with the paintings of Rama, 
Nrisimha, Krishna and Sudarsana. Thereis the use of 
both pata and chitrapata for a particular type of 
painting in course of its narrations. The application of 
colours have also been given in these verses. The 
colours are pita (yellow) and dhavala (white). 


The Oriya Mahabharata’? by Sarala Dasa (15th 
century A.D.) is the earliest work in the Oriya 
language which mentions pata painting. Pata or 
chitrapata was being used to paint the portrait of the 
bride to be presented before the bridegroom in 
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connection with marriage. The role of chitrapatahas 
also been given in Ushaharana®’° (Sarala 
Mahabharata). Here, the chitrapata has been men- 
tioned in connnections with the identification of the 
man of the dream in chitrapata, painted by 
Chitralekha, the companion of Usha. 


Salala Mahabharata also mentions chitrapata®" 
which has been painted by Jagannatha himself in 
connectin with the performance of a yajna. Here the 
mention of Jagannatha is only to show the divine 
quality of the painting. Apart from the names of 
Jagannatha, the names of Hani and Visvakarma have 
been associated with the performance of chitrapata. 
The intention of bringing in references to the Gods 
and Visvakarma to making of the chitrapatais to give 
it a divine sanction for these paintings which were to 
be utilised for the ritualistic purposes. 


There is yet another incident in Sarala 
Mahabharata where in chitrapata appears in connec- 
tion with the second svayamvara of Damayanti*. 
Here the complexion of the bride Damayanti has 
been discerned by Nala, the prospective bridegroom. 


The 16th century Oriya kavya Parimala®® men- 
tions patain connection with the mariage of Parimala, 
the daughter of Virabhadesvara, with Makaraketu, 
son of Vikrama Kesari, the King of Dharmavati 
Nagara. 


Inthe Preme Lochana** (16th century A.D.) pata 
painting has been mentioned in the love play be- 
tween Sudhakara and Prema Lochana, the daughter 
of Sudhansu, King of Padmakara. Sudhakara wanted 
a chitrapata of his beloved to be painted through the 
goose who played the role of a messenger. So also 
in Chata Ichhaevat?’ the King Madana Brahma of 
Darpaka has got the pata paintings of princesses of 
different countries painted for the marriage of his son 
Charu Brahma for a selection of the bride. 


The Kalpalata®® is another kavya of the 16th 
century which refers to pata painting. that occurs in 
the love story betwen Kalpalata and Amarasikhara. 
The cursed apsara Surekha was bom as Kalpalata to 
King Dharmadhvaja of Karnataka and cursed 
Gandharva Vasantaka was born as Amarasikharato 
King Vidyavinoda of Malwa. 


Pata painting also appears inthe composition of 
the Kalavati?’ yet another imaginary kavya of the 
16th century. Here mention has been made of a 
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Brahmana who painted a chitrapata®® of Kalavatithe 
daughter of King Kuntalesvara of Anga. The chitrapata 
was later taken by the prince of Madhuvana who was 
attracted by the beauty of the painting. 


The poets have reflected in their compositions 
the customs prevalent in the society in marriages, 
love makings, selection of bride and bridegroom. 
Chitrapatas were used to paint the portraits which is 
completely a new feature in the pata paintings of 
Orissa. There is no tradition of individual portraiture 
in pata paintings and it is probable that the idea has 
been derived from the ancient Sanskrit texts or from 
the Mughal tradition of potraiture painting. So far we 
have come across a portrait painting of Abhimanyu 
Samanta Simhara on an ivory plaque in Mughal! 
painting style, and a number of portraits of mahantas 
in Bada Odia Matha in Puri. But these belong to a 
very late period. 


In the Gopibhasha® of Danani Das, we get a 
number of references to pata paintings with detailed 
descriptions of how the painting should be made with 
the compositional arrangements. The interesting 
information is how the paintings are initially ex- 
plained to the painters by the sage Narada. In some 
cases the instructions of Narada have been carried 
out and in other cases the painters have taken the 
liberty of executing it in their own way. 


The words chitrakara and rupakara have been 
mentioned as synonymous tems, though in actuali- 
ties (nowadays at Puri) they do two, differnet works, 
the rupakaras give shape to wood, metal, etc., 
whereas chitrakaras paint. Except one or two occa- 
sions where it is absolutely clear that chitrapata 
makes reference to a painting (a portable painted 
object) the other references perhaps relate to mural 
painting (paintings probably done in pata fashion on 
the walls) However, all the references in some way or 
other have a bearing to pata paintings. The word 
chitra phalaka or painted plaques appear in 
Madhuraniruddha Nataka™ an 18th century Sanskrit 
work, and Manimala Natika®'-a 17th century Sanskrit 
work. In Manimala Natika, reference has also been 
given to bhurja bark painting apart from the mention 
of chitraphalaka. 


The Jagannatha Vallava Nataka™”, a Sanskrit 
work of the 16th century, also makes a reference to 
chitraphalaka. 
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All these texts make reference to chitrapata, 
pata and chitraphalaka. These words are synony- 
mous and have been used for pata paintings. 
Chitraphalaka can be compared to the painted 
wooden cover of the manuscript and painted wooden 
panels which are still done nowadays. The word 
phalaka stands for a plaque such as tamraphalaka, 
kasthaphalaka. The chitraphalaka might be a simple 
wooden board painted after pasting a layer of cloth 
onit. Similarly, chitrakathi, lekhana and khadi may 
refer to brush, stylus and chalk. 


In a few of the texts it has been said that the 
chitrapata has been opened. This refers to the act of 
Opening a painting and most probably it corroborates 
the act of opening a scroll. The simple references to 
chitrapata or painted pata may either refer to painted 
scrolls or painted rectangular or square patas or to 
both. Butin absence of further details of the process 
of making patas, it is not easy to say definitely that 
the present process of pata making and style of 
painting were also followed in those days. It can 
however be definitely said that cloth was being used 
for making the ground for pata paintings. 


OO 


Notes 


1. Chitrabandha pitulimane achhantije kanthe 
Tahanku chumvana diai muni madana arate 
Hridare lagaina Se karanti alingana 
Se chitrapituliki karanti ramana 
Aratare mahatama se pituliku kale keli 
Dhatikare kama se je padilaka dhali 
Pituli ramane muni chhadileka virjya 
Saindu amoda retum muninkara upujila atmaja 


Painted bandha figuries are on the wall 

In sexual eagerness the muni kissed them 

He embraced them by bringing them close tothe 
heart 

He copulated with the painted figurines, 

In excitement the great soul made love to the 
figurines, 

He again and again went into the fold of lust, 
The saint gave his seeds to the figurine 

Out of pleasure was born his own offspring. 


Chitrapituliru je upujila atmja 

Chitravirjiya nama dele Somavamsa maharaja 
Asambhala hoina se chitra lekhanapituli 
Vivasana hoina tara tule kale keli 


The offspring was born outof the painted figurine 
The Somavamsi king named it Chitravirjya 
Driven by uncontrollable passion again he be- 
came naked 

And made love with the painted figurines. 
Sarala Mahabharata, Adiparva, “Santanu Vibha", 
Verses, 115, 116, 119, 120, 122 and 175. 
Tahimra kule Aravinda lohagiri 

Upayena Drijodhana taha pathara ghara kan 
Ghatana nirmita jetevele hoila sampurna 
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Bhitare pitulinta bhiaile chitra ja lekhana 


By its bank stood the Aravinda-lohagini 
Duryodhana built a stone house there 
When the construction was over 

He got the interiors painted. 


Ibid., Adiparva, “Duryodhanara Pashana Gnha 
Nirmana’”, Verses, 13 and 14. 


Nagre pasi ghoshana diaila raye 

Ghara mana mandaa je 

Surekha bibha hoye 

Nagararalokamane sunilekajahum 

Je jahara puramana mandileka tahum 

Vichitra lekhana mana kanthare lehanti 
Narimane huahuli savada karanti 

Vichitra chirala uduthiva pharahara 

Savughare vichitra pratime mana lekhaiva 
dhatikara 

Vishnu pratimamana bakhara bakharakare thiva 
Jahaku je vidhire se puja karaiva 

Sri Rama Knishnaku bhinna bhinna je navare 
Vichitra lekhana kan bhiaila mantnvare 


Entering the city the king made the 
announcement 

To decorate the houses on the eve of 
Surekha's marriage 

When the city people heard this 

They decorated their houses 

They drew various paintings on the wall 
The ladies sounded hula huli 

Various flags fluttered on house tops 
Rows of figures were painted 

Vishnu figures were painted in every room 
To be worshipped by each to his suitability 
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The minister created the various paintings 
of Sri Rama and Krishna in different piaces, 


Ibid.. Madhyaparva, Surekha Vibha, Verses, 
139, 140, 141, 152, 153 and 156. 

Although the marriage was taking place inside 
the king's palace, all the houses of the town were 
also decorated with murals on the orders of the 


king. 


Suvarnara seni chandana katha rua kala 
Markatara stambhamana vaidurjara ora 
Nanavarne ratnamana disuchhanti tora 
Vakharaku vakharaje prati prati chitra 
Ghara chalamana chhauni je tejapatra 


Made the rafters of gold and perlins of sandal- 
wood 

The pillars of emerald and the beams of sapphire 
The gems of different colours looked resplen- 
dent. 

In each room there were paintings 

And the roofs of the houses were covered with 
bay leaves. 


Ibid. Madhyaparva, “Dharma Yajnara Ayojana’”, 
Verses 163 to 165. 


Avade chitramana je hoiva lekhana 

Jale sphatika hoithiva yeka varna 

Apane Visvakarama rupa dharina deva Hari 
Kamila patala ghenina deva nirmana Se kari 
Jevana thavare kama manaku na mili 
Apane lekhana kale deva Vanamali 


On the walls are painted many picutres 

Which look crystal clear as fresh water 

Lord Hari himself took the role of the master 
architect. 

He took Kamila and Patala (probably two assis- 
tants) 

And started making the deities, where the de- 
signs were 

Not to his taste. He (Banamali) himself 
painted 


Ibid., Sabhaparva, “Srikrishna Dvarakagamana” 
etc. Verses, 207, 231 and 232. 


Tumbha samaste chala je jha ghara 
Rupakara mane jive sangara 
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Mandira mana nirmala karina 
Lekhiva Madhusudana puna 
Narada boile rupakaraku 
Lavanya Madhusudanarupaku 
Lekhithiva tumva emanta bhave 
Varilochana thiva tanka sange 
Kotie devata chari pasare 

Nata arambha jemanta prakare 
Madhyare Madhusudana rahive 
Dekhile sakala mohita heve 
Sunina rupakara mane gale 
Mandala akara Kari lekhile 
Mallika pure kaleka lekhana 
Madhusudana rupa Naryana 
Nata arambha mandala prakare 
Sadasivachhanti tanka agare 
Veda padhi vamakare achhanti 
Kotie devate sange achhanti 
Vailochana vije padatale 
Emanta rupa lekhina sudhale 


You all go to your own houses. 
The rupakaras will accompany you. 
After cleaning the temples, 

Paint Madhusudana again 

Narada told the painter 

To paint the graceful Madhusudana 
In a style, so that Indra should 
Stand by his side and a crore of 
Deities should sorround him, 

When the dance begins 
Madhusudana should be the 
Centre of attraction 

Pleasing all the spectators. 
Hearing this, the painters went 

And drew the pictures in mandalas 
In the palace of Mallika 

They painted the figures of Naryana 
As if dancing in circles with 
Sadasiva in front of him 

And Brahma seated to his left 
Reciting from the Vedas 

In the company of the crores of deities 
Indra is seated at his feet 

All these forms were painted clearly. 


Gopibhasa, Saptavimsa Chhanda, pp. 117 and 
118. 


Sasre rupakara asi milile 
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Voiile gopinka sangare jaa 
ghara gharake chitrapata liha 
Gopinatha rupa lekhiva jani 
Madhyare vijaye murali pani 
Sangare Radhika thiva tankara 
Kala dhala chhati teki agara 
Emanta rupa lekhiva sudhale 
Jemanta Gopinatha vatsamele 
Suni rupakara vahana gale 
duti ghare jai age lekhile 
Gopinatha rupa jemante sobha 
Chhati kahali age lekhi ubha 
Mandala bhitare rupa lekhile 
Dasadiga gopi sange rakhile. 


Thousands of rupakaras assembled 

They were told to accompany the gopis 
And to paint chitrapata in every house 

with the figure of Gopinatha 

In the centre would be the flute player, 

With Radhika by the side 

Raised parasole in black and white at the front 
Paint such a form neatly 

As Gopinatha among the calves, 

Hearing this, the rupakaras went fast 

And painted first in the residence of the duti 
The figure of Gopinatha looking charming 
With umbrella and blowing pipe 

Painted the figures in the mandala 

With gopis placed around. 


lbid., Unatrimsa Chhanda, p. 128. 


Gopinki voile chala vahana 
Mandira mana dekhaina puna 
Chitrapata rupa lekhina vege 
Asina mila tumbhe ambha age 
Suni gopigana chalina gale 
Rupakaranku sangatare nele 
Je jha mandirare hoile pravesa 
Madhava rupa lekhile sandesa 


Gopis were asked to move fast and were shown 
the mandiras (houses) 

And were instructed to paint chitrapata 
Hearing this the gopis departed with the 
rupakaras 


And entered into their (gopis) respective houses - 


And got painted the pictures of Madhava. 
Ibid., Saptavimsa Chhanda. p. 116. 
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Kanthe dekhi chitrpanti 
Nana bhayankara murti 
Bhaye jau segharu palai. 
Eve Kamsapura jivu 
Rakshasa mana dekhivu 
Dari kahaku dharivu jainre. 


Seeing rows of paintings on the wall 

And several dreadful figures 

You leave that house 

Now you would go to the palace of Kamsa 
And would see demons 

To whom would you go for protection? 


Mathura Mangala, p. 36. 


. Visvaarika Visvakarma silpi silpi hoi gopye 


Nirmana varana danta pitula to rupe je 
Upi lepi kumkuma dianti nei kare 

Heva ki nohiva sama emante sankare je 
Manaku na asi aradina chitrakara 

Hoi chitte vichitra lekhante sobha tara je 
Tathapi Susama sama pratimata nohi 
Sobhaku varnanti kavi vriti kari tainhi je 


Brahma and Visvakarma came in the guise of 
artist 

And made the fiugures on the tympanum. 

Lest these figures may not be equal to the 
image of the dreams, out of apprehension, they 
smeared the figures with kumkuma. Even when 
this did not satisfy them the next day, they took 
the form of chitrakara and painted several pic- 
tures. Still then in the language of the poetthese 
figures did not match the real ones 


Lavanyavati, Dvitiya chhanda, verses, 61 to 64. 


Pumsaprati rupa chitra lekha jeun pure 
Tahin soichhi navina pallava sejare 
Vadachitra chainhi kari 

Hela karja volina chittaku kala sthira 


The lady reclines on a bed of leaves by the side 
of awall with painting of the hero on the wall. She 
consoles herself behotding the painting on the 
wall. 


Ibid., Saptadasa chhanda. Verse 25. 
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Essence of Ornissan Paintings 


Bholanath Bhattacharya, Krishna in the Tradi- 
tional Painting of Bengal, p. 11. 


Patanjali, Mahabhasya (Quoted in A History of 
Indian Painting, The Mural Tradition by Krishna 
Chaitanya, pp. 11-12) 


Bana Bhatta, Harshacharita, Ed., K.P. Parah, 
Eng. Tr. E.B. Cowelland F.W. Thomas, (Quoted 
in A History of Indian Painting, The Mural Tradi- 
tion by Krishna Chaitanya, pp. 11-12) 


Visakha Datta- Mudra Rakshasa, Text and Eng. 
Tr. and Ed. K.M. Dhruva, (Quoted in A History 
of Indian Painting, The Mural Tradition by 
Krishna Chaitanya, pp. 11-12). 


Padodaka Prasanga 
Atra patadirupa pratimasu 
Mukhaitat padodaka sambhave 


This is about padodaka (the water after washing 
the feet of the God). Because it is impossible to 
wash the feet (padodaka) of the deities painted 
on pata. 

Vidyakara Vajapei—Nityachara Paddhati, p. 131. 


Sridhara, Achara Chintamani, Paimleaf mss. 
O.S.M. No. 899 DH, Folia 101, 109 and 110. 


Vadhava charutaram kritva paryakam 
tapturonyaset 

Tareiva nirmitam Ramam dhavalam 

cha chaturbhujam 

Sankhachakram halam tavaddhanam 
mushalam param 

Tatra samlipya paramairbhushanairabhi 
sobhitam 

Kuryatpatatrayam ramya mitham tavata 
pramanakam 

Patam cha tadrisyam yatra vilikhya 
Sradohayaryet 

Tadrisye patamadheypi chitra samlikhya tam 
haram 

Chitra patamve pithe vilikhenmanjule nripa 


By tightening the pata from four sides the picture 
of Balarama is to be painted in white. He should 
have four hands with conch, disc and pestle. 
Three patas are to be painted with these spec- 
ifications. 
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Thus preparing the patas one should worship 
with devotion Thus the pata of Hara (Siva) is also 


to be painted. 
The pedestal is a!so to be painted on which the 


patas are to worshipped. 


. Sudraka mantri suni aneka harasha 


Desabhare peshila se charidiga pasa 
Bhanumati sadrise chitrapateka lihila 
Rajanku dekhaivaku se sandesa bhiaila 
Bhanumatira svayamvara volina janain 
Lekhana chitrapata chamure dekhain 


Minister, Sudraka hearing this was glad. He sent 
messengers in four directions and got painted 
chitrapata resembling Bhanumati. He sent it to 
be shown to the kings. 

He told them about the marriage of Bhanumati. 
He showed the painted chitrapata to the king. 


Sarala Dasa, Mahabharata, Adi parva, 
“Bhanumati Bibha” p. 368. 


Jevana purushaku dekhilu sapana 
Chitrapata lekhi tote dekhaiva vahana 
Je tohora ichha anidevain mu taha 

Ye se chitrapata sakhi nirekhina chahan 
Yete kahi chitrapateku dekhai 

Jane jane kari kahai chinhai 

Tetise koti devata lekhile chitrapatara 
Nagaloka devaloka brahmaloka jaye 
Chitrapata lekhi dekhaila taye 
Sakhira kararu chitrapata gheni 
Anande asrujala bahai nayana veni 
Dekhai vibhalita hoina kumari 
Chitrapataku chhin basichhi laye kari 


Whom did you dream? 

You will be shown that soon through the painting 
of a chitrapata. Whom do you want? | shall bring 
for you tht chitrapata, you see it intensively. 
Having said this, she showed the chitrapata and 
identified one by one. 

She wrote (painted ) thirty-three crores of Gods 
of the three planes such as Nagaloka, Devaloka 
and Brahmaloka. She showed these in the 
chitrapata painted by her. 

She took the chitrapata from the hands of her 
companion and seeing which tears of pleasure 
rolled from the eyes. 

Seeing the painting, Usha became overwhelmed. 
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Literary References 


She sat attentively looking at the chitrapata. 


Ibid., Madhya parva, Dvitiya khanda, Usha harana, 
p. 128. 


Apane Sri Jagannathe srihaste chitrapate kati 
Yehi svarupe hoivati lakshe stamba goti 
Chitrapata gotika dile hari Visvakarma gochare 
Ashtaratne chhauni hoiva tanhira upare 


SriJagannatha painted a chitrapata with his own 
hands. Likewise one lakh pillars will be painted 
with pata. 

Hari brought it to the notice of Visvakarma 
On this eight jewels will be set into a rod. 


Ibid., Sabha parva. pp. 112 and 113. 


Unmeshanti Nala Damayantire chinha 
Chitrapata dekhina se vicharanti varna 


Nala searches for Damayanti's symbols. He 
thinks of the complexion after seeing the 
chitrapata. 


Ibid.. Vana parva, "Damayantinka dvitiya 
svayamvara"”, p. 288. 


Kanyara rupa charara pate lekhai raja agrate 
vole vani 

Voila mora vanchha siddhi helaka eve mote dia 
melani 

Agyan paina Se haridara gala vege jena nagara 
Kumaraku chara pralamya kari pata nei dela 
agara 

Dekhivaku kumara uchhuka mana jale na dekhai 
patakare 

Punisagara suta taha dekhina pata phedidekhai 
chhamure 

Makaraketu pata phedi dekhitanu pidile madana 
sara 

Hrudaya dulu dulu huai tankorila sarva sarira 
Pata phedina kumara dekhai bhavai se puni 
puni 

Hrdayare pata lagai mane rati ranga guni 
Emanta pata gheni bhavai Vikramakesari suta 
Kete dine se bibhaghara bhoiva sumare deya 
Achyuta 


The raja got the portrait of the daughter painted 
which would be taken by the messenger. The 
messengerafter the painting was done asked for 
leave. Being permitted, the messenger wentto 
the prince and after prostrating himself showed 
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the pata of the princess. The prince though 
desirous of seeing the pata, did not see it out of 
Shame. The son of Sagara seeing this, unfolded 
the pata and showed it to the prince. Makaraketu 
opened the pata and when he viewed it, the arrow 
of Madana the love God struck him. The heart 
beat increased and the whole body shivered. 
The prince opened the pata and saw it. He 
thoughtto himself. He pressed the pata ontothe 
chest and the idea of romance entered his mind. 
The son of Vikramakesari taking the pata began 
thinking. When could the marrage be performed? 
He evoked the blessings of Krishna. 


Narasimha Sena, Parimala, pp. 9-10, 11 and 14. 


Pratistha veda vihitam sSrinu samkshepato 
mamah 

Chitram tu pasyate sSnanat tatsmatam 
Prativimvagam 


Hamsini 

Animu taku pate lihi 

Chaturi Mani Chandramukha chahile 
Thira hoiva mora dehi 


Oh: Dear goose, get her painted on a pata 
seening which (the moon face), my body will be 
pacified. 


Vishnu Dasa, Prema Lochana, p. 61. 


Purva digaku jevana duta chaligale 

Je jahara dese dese jaina khojile 
Vamsika dharmika je kanyantamana lodi 
Chitrapata lekhaina asanti bahudi 
Sunikari kumara pasaku chaligale 

Jahun jete kanya nei chitrapata dele 


The messengers wentto the east and searched 
for the bride in their respective countries. They 
searched for brides of high family and status. 
They painted the chitrapata and returned 
home. 

Hearing of their return, the prince went to the 
messengers. The messengers showed the prince 
all the chitrapatas. 

Banamali Dasa, Chata Ichhavati, p. 2. 

Adhara kampai katare, budila soka sagare 
Chahina Kalpalata, raina Madanamatta 


Tahara hate je thila, pate se kumariki dela 
Jangama hatare dei, apane paye padi soi 
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Mote tumbhe vete kariva, bahudina 
tahinki jiba 

Yekante dJdekhiva kumara, pataku deva 
taha kara. 


Her lips trembled, and she was dorwned in 
remorse 

She summoned Madanamatta and handed over 
the pata to him. 

After giving it to Jangama she prostrated before 
her: “Please do this for me. On your return, go 
there and give the pata to the prince when he is 
alone.” 


Bhoguru vachaneka volibain kevehen na kariva 
nahin 

Mohara sandesa chitrapata kumaraku deva 
nei 

Mantri kumari Madanamatta visvasa sakhi tara 
Tahara hate thai chitrapata kevehe na karai 
vahara 

Indra Govinda pata vividha ratna jadi 

Suranga pata doreka bandhi chandane muda 
padi 

Sakhiki katiki raina ghenila tahara kare 

More katire pata deina voila chala se pure 
Yethu anantare Dharmadvaja kumari 

Pata deina nija purena vahudi 

Sange ta sakala parivari jane 

Nija navare pravesa tara virasa mane 

Tadau lagi hoina juvati 

Yeka hoina jai sutila supati 

Nitya karmamane Se jete karuthila 

Jangama hathe pata dein Sarve pasorila 
Jangama chitrapata kadhina dela kumara kare 
Ghenina kumara chitrapate chapila hrudare 
Muda bhangina phedai dora dekhai chtrapata 


Oh teacher: Kindly do not say “no” to my re- 
quest. Please hand over my chtrapata with the 
message to the princess. Her confident atten- 
dant Madanamatta, the daughter of the Minister. 
She possesses the chitrapata but never lends it. 
She has kept it wrapped in Indra-govinda pata 
studded with gems, tied with silk threads and 
sealed with sandal paste. She summoned her 
attendantand requested herto give the chitrapata. 


After this the daughter of Dharmadhvaja returned 
to her palace and gave the pata. She entered the 
palace with all her family members. She adorned 
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herself with an ornament (tadau) and spread the 
bed alone. 


whatever she had to do, she forgot everything 
after handing over the pata to Jangama. 


Jangama took out the chitrapata and handed it 
overtothe prince. The prince taking the chitrapata 
embraced it. Breaking the seal and untying the 
thread he looked at the chitrapata. 

Arjuna Dasa, Kapalata, pp. 8, 18 and 20. 


Darsana sari vuluthila kanane 

Kahun asithila tapachari brahmana 
Yehaku dekhi hoila tapasya kana 

Maha dhairjya mana boli bharashta nohila 
Yehi rupa pate lihi gheni vulila 

Karma ahara tejila pataku chahin 
Anukshane hridayare pakai thai 
Yemante pravesa madhuvana nagare 
Bheta se hoila nipa suta sangare 

Pata dekhi pacharila ahe brahmana 

Pata gheni vuluachha keun karana 

Ye pata dekhi tumbhaku puchhivi kichhi 
Sate he ki ve sarupe manava achhi 


After finishing darsana, the Brahmana was wan- 
dering in the forest. He forgot his penance after 
seeing her. But because he was very powerful in 
penance he was not lost. He painted a pata of 
her countenance and went on moving. He re- 
nounced food and work and only looked at the 
pata and always placed it over the chest. Thus 
he entered the city of Madhuvana and met the 
son of the king. Seeing the pata, the prince 
asked: “Oh Brahmana, why are you moving with 
a pata? May | ask you after seeing this 
pata, if in reality the woman of such beauty 
lives?” 


Vishnu Dasa, Kalavati, p. 2. 


Pata dekhi nripasuta hoila kame acheta 
Brahmachari manogata vichara kala 

Kanhi mohara lokana kanhi se pata lekhana 
Kanhi nripa nandana ye kanhi dekhila 
Kahnu eha kala daiva 

Kumara jivana ki upaye rahiva 


Yeha suni dvijavara kahai ahe kumara 

Ye pata prana ambhara na paru murchhi 
Ambhara, Yemanta jainhi, tuki jieinvu na chanhi 
Abhe dukhe padilun samue naichhi 
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Pata ghenithaa kumara 

Anain pata anala yedana hara 

Yete kahi pata dela vega gala pithidei 
Pata mastake lagai gheni kumara 

Vole ajivita hoi jivita moha karai 

Yemanta pratima thaiveki prakara 

Pata nohe hata dhatara 

Ye pate lokane prana nema mohara 

Ye chitra mahavichitra madana mohana patra 
Dekhi kampuachhi netra dhanya ye gatra 
Mrigandivara sanchare kigune samata kari 
Avalokanarun kara netra pavitra 
Dhanyaye vichitra lalata 

Tilika madana ara patisa pata 


® 


After seeing the pata the son of the king fainted, 
and the Brahmana thought to himself at this. The 
Brahmana repented as to why he painted the 
pata and why the prince saw it? Why the God did 
this and how the life of the prince would be saved 
? 

The Brahmana said that he had painted the pata 
but seeing the condition of the prince he was 
willing to part with it. He told the prince to take 
away the pata and redress his pains by behold- 
ing it. Having said this, the Brahmana left. The 
prince took the pata with affection. Being ex- 
tremely depressed, he said that this pata brought 
attachment. “Whatis the use of this pata?” “It is 
only the mischief of the God for which | am to 
suffer.” “This pata will ultimately kill me.” 


This is a strange picutre, Just like a letter from 
the Cupid. Seeing the eyes of which the body 
trembles. The eyes are beautiful like alotus and 
are incomparable. Seeing which the eyes are 
purified. The tilaka on the forehead of the paint- 
ing is like the bow of Madana, the God of Love. 


ibid., p. 4. 


Tumbhaku bodha karivaku puna 
Gopinatha rupa pratigharene 
Lekhi deijiva chitra patare 
Sunina malati pade padare 


In order to convince you, paint the picture of 
Gopinatha in each house, paint it on the 
chitrapata. Hearing this, Malati fell at his 
feet. 

Gopinki voile chala vahana 


Mandira mana dekhaina puna 
Chitrapata rupa lekhina vege 
Asina mila tumbhe ambha age 


Asked the gopis to fast and show the houses. 
After painting the chitrapata come soon and 
meet me. 


Saptavimsa chhanda, pp. 115 and 116. 


Jivanyasa kale chitrapatare 
Pujakale nei nadia muga 
Pachila kadali chena sanjoga 
Rupa lekhina jivanyasa kale 
Pata patani kachha pindhaile 


Infused life into the chitrapata and worshipped it 
with coconut and green gram mixed with ripe 
banana and cheese. After the painting was done 
it was infused with life and covered with pata 
(silken fabrics). 


Chitrapata kari Madhusudana 
Tumbha mandire lekhaiva puna 


Painting Madhusudana on chitrapata 
Again get it painted in your house. 


Saptavimsa chhanda, p. 116. 


Yamuna snahana karina jiva 
Chitrapata rupa vesa kariva 


Chitrapata rupa lekhina deva 
Jejha mandire rakhikari seva 


Let us go to the river Yamuna for a bath after 
dressing the pata painting. 


Shall get the chitrapata done in respective hous- 
es and shall keep them and workship. 


Ashtavimsa chhanda, pp. 118 and 121. 


Rupakaraku sumarana kale 
Sahasre rupakara asi hele 
Voile chala sahasreka pura 
Chitrapata kari lekKha satvara 


The rupakaras were summoned. A thousand 
rupakaras came. They were asked to go forth to 
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a thousand homes. They immediately reached 
the homes and painted the chitrapatas. 


Ashtavimsa chhanda, p. 121. 


Sasre rupakara asi milile 

Voile gopinka sangare jaa 
Ghara gharake chitrapata liha 
Gopinatha rupa lekhiva jain 
Madhyare vijaya muralipani 
Sangare Radhika thive tankara 
Kala dhala chhati teki agara 
Emanta rupa lekhiva Sudhale 
Jemanta Gopinatha vasthamele 
Suni rupakara vahana gale 
Dutighare jai age lekhile 
Gopinatha rupa jemante sobha 
Chhati kahali age lekhi ubha 
Mandali bhitare rupa lekhile 
Dasadiga gopi sange rahile 


A thousand rupakaras came and met. Theywere 
asked to go with the gopis and paint chitrapata 
ineach house along with the picture of Gopinatha. 
In such pictures in the centre, there should be 
Muralipani (Krishna) with Radha, with a black 
and a white umbrella held up in fron. They were 
further asked to paint the picutres beautifully as 
Gopinatha is seen with calves. Hearing this the 
rupakaras went fast and painted in the house of 
Duti the picture of Gopinatha in circles with the 
umbrella bearers and the pipe blowers standing 
in front and the gopis in ten directions. 


Unatrimsa chhanda, p. 128. 


Nirmala dekhi chitrapata lekhi 
Ananta sayane jesane mati 
Alankara rupa savuripure 

Sayana hoichhisarpa upare 
Lakshmi Sarasvati pada manchali 
Vina tamvura dhari svara kari 


Seeing it clean, they painted the chitrapata of 
Anantasayana, all the figures were given orna- 
ments. The lord sleeping on a snake, Lakshmi 
and Sarasvati massaging the feet. They hold and 
tune the vina and tamvura. 


Ekatrimsa chhanda, p. 137. 


Rupakara chitrapate lekhive 
Samastanka mana tosha karive 
Matsya Kuruma Varaha Svarupa 
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Narada voile lekha pratyaksha 
Age mandala kariva bhiana 
Mandire lekhiva charinki puna 
Gana brahma rupa sangare thive 
Chaturddha murati rupa lekhiva 
Suni chitrakara vahana gale 
Chaturddha rupa mandale lekhile 


Rupakaras were ased to paint the chitrapata and 
please all. Paint the form of fish, tortoise and 
boar (incarnations of Vishnu). Narada asked 
them to paint directly on the wall. He further 
asked them to first paint a circle with the four 
forms including Brahma as an attendant to it. 
The chitrakaras went again and painted the four- 
fold image inside the circle. 


Danai Dasa, Gopibhasha, p. 139. 


. Usha-sakhi, vijnatah as kim Svapna purushah 


Chitra - Nahi nahi kintvatra chitraphalake 
bhuvanatrayapurusha abhilikhita 
Stavaddarsavami 

Usha - Oh dear - Is it the painting of aman of the 
dreams? 

Chitra - Oh no- This is-but the painting of a world 
renowned man on a chitrapata. 


Chayani Chandrasekhara Rajaguru, 
Madhuranirudhddha Nataka, p. 56. 


. Manimala-(Hridayamsuka chitraphalakamutt- 


arjya darsayati) 

Vichitrachaturi-Esha priyavavasya, etad 
chitraphalakam 

Manimala-(showed the chitraphalaka which she 
had hidden under her breast garments). 
Vichitrachaturi-Oh Vidushaka, This is that 
chitraphalaka 


Anadi Mishra, Manimala Natika, palmleaf mss. 
CY. 2, OSM, p. 57. 


Madanika-Vasthe niyeji tapi maya madhavi 
Tatpari-jnanaya tyat pratichhandaka sanatha 
chitraphalakehasta (Tatah pravisati 
chitraphalaka haste Madhavi) 


Madanika- (addressing Rada) Oh daughter, | 
had engaged Madhavito bring the chitraphalaka 
(then Madhavi enters with a chitraphalaka in 
hand 


Raya Ramannda Patnaik, Jagannatha Vallava 
Nataka, Palmleaf mss., CY. 638, OSM, p. 14. 
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